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BELIEVE in church unity, but I think that for the present the various denomi- 

nations ought to go on as they are. I regard them as the buttresses and arches 

of a Gothic cathedral, which, while opposing each other, actually make for 
stability. The time may come—and should come—when the unity will be more 
apparent, but for the present each group ought to make its own contribution, 
jealously guarding its own morsel of truth. I doubt if the church is losing its 
grip. The churches that really stand for something probably are strengthening 
their grip. The very worst churches are full, and the very best churches are full. 
A church in Boston is running a series of sermons on ““Who’s Who in the Zoo.” 
That church is full. And Dr. George A. Gordon’s church is full. The fact that the 
good churches are keeping their hold is ground enough for hope. In any generation 
it is the remnant that matters. I think that at the present time the remnant 
may be growing. The future of Christianity lies with the groups that try to 
stand for something real and living. Out of these groups may grow the united 
church of the future, but it will not be a single solid structure; its various parts 
will be complementary. 


I feel that we Friends have two great practical contributions: our flat-footed 
position on peace, and the value of silence. Both of these principles flow naturally 
from the basic idea of the inner light. If there is something of God in all men, 
you won't kill other people, and you will allow some place in your religious life 


- for silent communion. What the world expects of us is not that we should com- 


promise, but that we should remain true to our ideals and thus leaven the lump. 


[From an interview in this issue.) ~ 
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Y.M. C. A. Saves Itself 


LD-STYLE emotional religion for youth and 
men has been weighed in the balance by the 
Y. M. C. A. It must go. Prof. Arthur L. Swift, 
Jr., of Union Theological Seminary, New York, has 
submitted a report representing a commission of 
laymen who made a survey of the Association’s re- 
ligious work in the great city, and what they say 
for that field will apply to every other part of the 
country. The rousing and intense evangelistic 
character of the Sunday afternoon meetings, with 
its intrusive, impertinent appeals, is all to the bad 
for this day; the better way is man-to-man confer- 
ence between understanding “Y” secretaries and 
men in need of adjustment. In the new order, the 
spiritual service will “develop out of the expressed 
needs and desire of the membership.” 

This is all sound, and very significant of the 
change in attitude all along the line among the soul- 
saving brethren. The familiar evangelical system 
which assumed that nearly everybody was in a lost 
estate, and that the gospel method as they operated 
it was final and inexorable, has been shot to pieces 
by the psychology of religion and the general com- 
mon sense and dignity of intelligent people. The 
most sicklied recollection in all our religious ex- 
perience is that of a sanctimonious “Y” secretary 
fervidly presuming to work an obtrusive miracle 
over us. It was the most offensive practice in the 
whole field of religion. Now says this commission: 
“Not until the entire program of activities is con- 
ceived as primarily an educational instrument, not 
until the Association itself is looked upon primarily 
as an educational venture in the terms of enrich- 
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ment of character, can the ‘Y’ come into its own as 
an instrument of religious education.” Thus the 
Association saves itself, and our own historic prin- 
ciple and practice is justified. 


Four American Religions 


Ceres A. COE has come back from the Mil- 
waukee student conference and made some ob- 
servations which we think are the best analysis 
of actual, living religion that has blessed this coun- 
try in a generation. Of course, Professor Coe is 
a master in the psychology of religion; and while 
he is spiritually minded, he has no more sentimen- 
tality at his task than a biologist working over a 
microscope on plant cells or animal tissue. What 
he reports is as good as anything William James 
ever wrote, and it has the advantage of being shot 
through with a practical, constructive religious 
object. Let the reader hie him to the February 
issue of Religious Hducation, and get the whole 
article. 

All we may do is to say some things for Dr. Coe. 
For example, “The contrast between the sessions 
that had religious vim and those that did not have it 
is a religious contrast that deserves specific atten- 
tion.” There were four kinds of religion in Milwan- 
kee. We add that these four are all about us in 
Christianity. 

The first, Professor Coe calls miracle-religion. He 
gives Glenn Clark as the chief exponent of this 
religion. Clark has ideas for instance, about the 
miracle of prayer. All religion is like unto this. 
The students were more curious than seriously in- 
terested in Clark. He was obviously not in tune 
with the dominant thoughtful mind of the colleges, 
because any alert collegian could see the bald in- 
consistency of the spiritual idea of Clark with the 
scientific assumptions that were accepted by many- 
if-not all of the platform speakers. 

The second kind of religion is espoused and propa- 
gated by the familiar modernist-evangelical wing. 
Professor Coe names such men as Coffin, Gilkey, 
and Phillips. “It is modernist,” he says, “in that 
it assumes the results of Biblical criticism, and for 
the most part ignores the metaphysical shibboleths 
of traditional theology; it is evangelical in that it 
looks for ethical regeneration in the individual and 
in society to a past rather than to a present revela- 
tion of God.” This group presents, as we liberals 
know, the most difficult and the most inconsistent 
position. They are half forward-looking, half back- 
ward-looking. That is why they have largely lost 
their power. In the nature of their divided minds 
they straddle, equivocate, and muddle all vital re- 
ligious questions. If they are driven to a hard 
corner by the persistent reasoning of a serious in- 
quirer, they turn sentimental and utter vague and 
elusive abstractions on goodness and such like, 
Sometimes they became miracle-religious. 

To make the past a law for the present they 
included, at Milwaukee, the historic Jesus and his 
ethical experience, but there was a “constant drag” 
upon the appreciation of Jesus, because for one 
thing the language about him was not the language * 
of to-day. “The backward look dominated the 
exposition.” 
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The third kind of religion is the sentimental 
mysticism of Studdert Kennedy. Dr. Coe calls it 
“noetic-drama evangelicalism,” and says it appar- 
ently “ignores the historic Jesus, but places reli- 
ance upon the living and eternal Christ.” ‘The 
method proposed by Dr. Kennedy is “a mystical 


realization of the presence of God by dwelling in 


imagination upon the Christ-drama of birth, death, 
resurrection, and ascension.” For Kennedy, life 
is not experimental; it is rather “a, continual re- 
vival of the same imaginative Christ-drama, and 
the continual reapplication thereof.” This kind of 
religion is also ever looking backward, and is there- 
fore apologetic. The defense of the ancient faith, 
rather than experimentation with this present life, 
is in fact the radical and complete division between 
the three kinds of religion which we have noted, 
and the fourth kind, which is called “the religion 
of ethical creativity.” This religion “finds God by 
doing the will of God in unprecedented ways in the 
spirit of Jesus.” Now such religonists—Kirby 
Page and Reinhold Niebuhr are two examples— 
said less in Milwaukee (and everywhere else it is 
the same) ‘about their back-lying assumptions con- 
cerning the psychological nature of religious ex- 
perience, and their forward-looking metaphysical 
conclusions, than they did about the particular 
points in life where ‘creative ethical activity’ is 
called for in our age, and about the practicability 
of immediate action.” In other words, in this 
religion there is more ethic than creation, more 
action than thought, more concern about things that 
are wrong than wisdom in a theology by means of 
which the world may learn to do the right. 

This is the serious defect to-day, of course, with 
most of our midway evangelicals and our popular 
American schools. They pay almost no heed to a 
reasoned system, or even to principles of thought. 
They have no ultimate conceptions of faith. They 
have virtually abandoned theology and the psy- 
chology which is one of the founts of theology. 
They have a social zeal, but not a real social gospel, 
for the obvious reason that they have no gospel. 

Generally the creative-activists are far more 
bustling than creative, but they do have an advan- 
tage over the other groupings, in that they are not 
anxious about saving “an expiring sort of Chris- 
tianity.” They are not apologists. But, we venture 
to say, neither are they prophetic interpreters of 
the needs that now are. There are no ringing reli- 
gious sanctions for the ethical-creativity. There 
is little progress. 

While we are willing to accept Professor Coe’s 
assertion that “religion was present in the full 
sense of the term” when the leaders directly ap- 
proached race relations, militarism, nationalism, 
industrial justice, the profit system, and our shal- 
low bourgeois ethical life, we ask, What of it? They 
did nothing about it. It is not surprising that the 
students reflected little guiding intelligence on 
these large problems, seeing their leaders did not 
reflect much themselves. 

We agree with Professor Coe that for the future 
there is gain because the students have a program 
beginning where they are. Let them get a full 
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understanding of problems; let them freely express 
themselves. But that, we declare, is less than half 
of it. They must have a definite body of beliefs. 
They must know a theology that will be able to 
assay and dispose of the actual conditions as they 
are to-day in every human realm. Unless there is 
a fundamental reason for every action taken, and 
indeed for every opinion on industry, war, profits, 
and all the other questions, a conference is worth 
exactly nothing. 23 

Our own conviction is this: The religious leaders 
know they are floundering around with the prob- 
lems because the solution is not to be found by 
means of the dead doctrines approved and required 
by the churches; everybody is afraid to break over 
into a new theology (1.e., the science of religion 
rather than a theory of Deity) because of inevitable 
heresy, schism, and ostracism in orthodoxy. 

The time has passed when youth or intelligent 
maturity would sit and listen meekly to some earn- 
est soul say that all they need is the teaching of 
Jesus or the spirit of Christ. What is that teach- 
ing, that spirit? At last, it is not an historic thing. 
It is our own hard-won teaching, and our own 
spirit. That is the real Christianity and the only 
religion that will work. It is the only kind of reli- 
gion that ever worked. It must be original, of its 
own age, applied to our own needs. Professor Coe 
quotes a foreign university man who said our stu- 
dents are imitative and not initiative. That is the 
trouble with nearly all of us. And the most deadly 
thing to imitate is religion! 


Modern or Catholic? 


E HAVE eagerly awaited a letter from Mr. 

Cross telling us about the revision of the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. We have 
in to-day’s paper his notes on this lively subject, 
which is stirring up the whole of the Empire, for 
in every part of it the changes are of tremendous 
interest; and they are hardly less so to us. Our 
correspondent writes incisively and clearly, and he 
is one with free church opinion among the leaders 
in England. For example, we read that Prof. P. 
Carnegie Simpson says there are two parties in the 
Established Church, one of which would like to 
modernize the book, and the other would like to 
Catholicize it. He prays that there will be no sub- 
version of the reformed faith in the Church of 
England. The Free Churches, he assures us, are 
taking an attitude of watchfulness because much 
is at stake. The movement toward Rome is a very 
real thing. He concludes that the changes in the 
services are of a Roman tendency, though not 
dangerously so; while the rubrics are more strongly 
of that color, especially in the directions for the 
“reservation of the consecrated elements,” which 
would hallow them and separate them from every 
other service, more in keeping with the uses of the 
Roman Church. Making the use of the Athanasian 
Creed optional is a departure of significance. The 
revised Book goes first before the Church Assembly 
and then to Parliament for final action. 


Why Europe Has Swung to the “Right” 


Hopes dashed by postwar liberal movements, people yield to Fascist ideas 


POCALYPSHS are disappointing be- 
cause they never pan out. Yet each 
new generation seeks a Great Hope. In 
1776 America gave birth to a revolutionary 
hope which for decades obsessed mankind. 
After the Colonies were freed, France 
plunged into a terrific-upheaval and en- 
deavored to transform state, society, reli- 
gion, the calendar, .morals, and almost 
everything else. A Tittle later Napoleon 
employed this revolutionary ardor to seize 
half the capitals in Europe and convulse 
all the great empires. 


In the first place, they all promised the 
masses too much. Hurope is full of people 
subjected to stifling and consuming priva- 
tions who for many years have been 
keenly and rebelliously conscious that the 
old order was frightfully unjust. But the 
millions who had been led to believe that 
a Socialistic and Radical government 
would be able to put an end to their woes 
were grievously disappointed. 

Then again, when the “left”? governments 
came into power, after the Great War, 


THIS WAS FOLLOWED by a terrible 
monarchical reaction, and the emperors 
in Europe in their turn set out to bless 
and cheer mankind with as much ardor 
and fervor as the French revolutionaries 
had ever displayed. They swung as far 
to the “right” as Robespierre and Danton 
had gone to the “left.” And just as the 
Frenchmen essayed to usher in their 
Utopia on a carefully worded Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, so the absolutists 
launched theirs on a very pious Holy 
Alliance. 

Later, Italy—what there was of her— 
France, Spain, and England also took the 
pledge, though Hngland did not sign it,— 
covenanted to be brothers to each other 
and fathers to their peoples, a sort of 
World Alliance for Friendship through 
the Christian Despots. 

And it worked—ferociously. For 
decades these vigilant Christian absolu- 
tists kept their unwearied eyes on the 
whole of Europe and instantly put down 
the slightest attempt on the part of any 
race or class to secure a little freedom. 

A similar reaction is taking place 
to-day in Hurope. The whole Continent 
is swinging away from democracy and 
liberty. There are altogether twenty-six 
countries over here. After the Great 
War ended, many of them came to be 
dominated by radical movements, while 
not a few of them were actually governed 
by extreme left wing parties. The 
Socialists came to power in Wngland, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Finland. A Socialist-Radical coalition 
governed France. Communists and So- 
cialists terrorized Italy. Vienna was 
governed by Socialists, Hungary passed 
into the hands of the Communists, the 
Agrarians governed Bulgaria and were 
very strong in Poland and DWsthonia, the 
Socialists gained control of the government 
in Lithuania, and a sort of state social- 
ism prevailed in Switzerland. Russia, of 
course, was in the hands of notorious 
extremists. 

Many of the statesmen who came into 
power during the ascendancy of the left 
wing extremists were men of unusual in- 
tegrity, force, ability, and idealism. Hurope 
knows no more worthy and gifted states- 
men than MacDonald, Vanderyelde, Stau- 
nig, Benes, and Herriot. Furthermore, 
many of the measures adopted and put into 
effect by the left wing governments proved 
to be wise and useful. 

However, several forces operated to turn 
the people against these radical parties. 
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IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


OUR LEADING ACADEMIC PUBLICIST 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler,+ President of Co- 
lumbia University, has a reaSoned solution for 
every common problem; whether it be the repeal 
of the Volstead Act, which he is-for; the ‘third’ 
term of Mr. Coolidge, which he is against; or the 
religion of Governor Alfred E. Smith, which will 
not handicap him in a political way before the 
country 
WE SS SS SS + 
they found the industry of the world dis- 
organized, the commerce demoralized, and 
the monetary systems collapsing. The « 
radical left wing governments were blamed 
£OR It; 

Besides the very advent of the inexpe- 
rienced, more or less rebellious people’s 
parties was naturally accompanied by a 
lack of discipline, disorganization, and 
anarchy. The “people,” who after decades 
of repression suddenly found themselves in 
power, thought they could do whatever 
they wanted to. Naturally the most serious 
and thoughtful elements were alarmed by 
this lack of discipline and order. 

But more important than all this, just 
after the War the Communists became 
very active in Bulgaria, Czechia, Poland, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, and France, and 
appeared in England even. They were 
bitter, fanatical, violent people. Many of 
them were more destructive than construc- 
tive, very brutal, repellent, dangerous. 
The whole Communist movement appeared 
to many people to be sinister and vicious. 


As a result of all this there has been a 
decided swing to the “right” all over 
Europe. A powerful reaction has set in 
which is seizing the whole Continent like a 
winter storm and freezing society up into 
unyielding forms. In England a decidedly 
conservative government not only domi- 
nates Great Britain, but greatly inspires 
conservatism and reaction in almost every 
European capital. In France Poincaré, the 
leader of the conservatives, is in complete 
control of the French Government. In 
Spain, Italy, Poland, Hungary, and Lith- 
uania, dictators rule. In Yugoslavia 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Germany, the 
governments are all very conservative. 
Switzerland has turned down a very 
mild and what many considered beneficial 
measure for the state control of com- 
merce with grain and bread; Denmark 
and Sweden have discarded left wing | 
governments, and Czechoslovakia has 
started sharply to the right. 


THE CAUSES OF THIS REACTION 
are plain, but the facts remain grim and 
dangerous. <A sort of New Holy Alliance 
has been inaugurated. There will be © 
an irresistible return to old evils, old 
dogmas, old. injustices, old oppressions. 
Everything new, free, different, will be 
tabooed. There will be a tidal wave of 
crude patriotism, of vociferous orthodoxy, 
of brutal conventionalism. HEyen moder- 
ate progressives will be denounced as 
traitors, heretics, and bolsheviks. The 
old gods will be revived, and every fear- 
less searcher after truth will be called a 
destroyer of the foundations and a eor- 
rupter of the youth. . 

For years, all those who fight for 
freedom and a warmer faith, an all- 
embracing love, and universal justice, 
those who really are inspired by the spirit 
of Jesus and try to bring in the joyful 
kingdom of God, will have to struggle 
against an organized, conventionalized, 
legalized Fascism, dominant in every 
sphere of social, political, and religious 
life. R. H. MarkHam, 

Soria. 


But there are hours when some life 
shock shatters existence—hours when the 
feeling of personal worthlessness, the un- 
certainty and meanness of all human aims, 
unfix the soul from all its moorings, and 
leave it drifting—drifting over a vast in- 
finitude, with an awful sense of solitari- 
ness.. Then the man whose faith rested 
on outward authority, and not on inward 
life, will find it give way—an awful, deso- 
late Perhaps. You ask bitterly, What is 
Truth? In such an hour, what remains? 
I reply, Obedience. Leave those thoughts 
for the present. Act; be merciful and 
gentle, honest; force yourself to abound 
in little services; try to be true to the 
duty that you know, and, by all the laws 
of the human heart, “you shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.’”—F. W. 


Robertson. 


No New Heeedori in feviced Prayer Book 


Spite of all the pother in England, the Thirty-nine Articles stand 


Lonpbon. 


HE EVENT in England which has 

created the most general interest and 
‘given rise to most talk recently, so far as 
religious affairs are concerned, is undoubt- 
edly the appearance of the draft of the pro- 
posed new Book of Common Prayer, sub- 
mitted by the Bishops of the Anglican 
Church. For some sixty years the matter 
of revision of the present Book has been 
in the air and has received serious atten- 
tion off and on, but only in 1927 has the 
work been brought to what is practically 
its completion, and the results placed be- 
fore the church and the English public. 

Apart altogether from the specific altera- 
tions which it is proposed to make or to 
permit, the man who is at all concerned 
about the progress of religion in human 
life will have occasion to reflect on the 
forces which have made the revision neces- 
sary and inevitable in a church which 

_ stands by the “Faith once for all delivered 

to the saints.’ Comparatively unimport- 
ant are the changes which have been dic- 
tated by alterations in what may be called 
moral and literary taste. This is an age 

of realism, but in respectable circles we 
are not so ruthlessly blunt in some matters 
as our rude forefathers were. In regard, 
_for example, to the motives of marriage, 
they were evidently psycho-analysts of the 
eruder and more cynical sort long before 
that term appeared in the popuiar 
vocabulary. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his statesmanlike address, in presenting 
the Revised Book, recognized that the 
world has been changing in other matters 
than taste. Thought also is not what it 

- was in the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
 turies. And he dismisses the man who 
remarks that a prayer-book which was 
good enough for our fathers should be 
good enough for us, as “strangely blind 
or deaf to what has been happening 
through the whole lifetime of even the 
oldest of us.” 

New experiences, new conditions, new 
moods have arisen, amounting to a trans- 
formation of the larger features of Eng- 
lish life, which compel the “enrichment 
and reconstruction” of a book drawn up 
two hundred years ago, so as to corre- 
spond with the requirements of a later 
age. Scientific and philosophic thought 
was by the middle of the last century tak- 
ing in large measure a new aspect and 
fashioning a new background for the 
thoughts and aspirations and prayers of 
the ordinary intelligent man. Not only 
so, but the rigidity and uniformity in doc- 
trine and forms of worship which char- 
acterized the earlier age is unsuitable to 
the needs of the later, which tolerates 
more variety and elasticity and aims less 
at exclusion than comprehension, within 
the limits of loyalty to fundamental doc- 
trine and usage. ‘ 

So much the inescapable facts of human 
history have wrested, by way of admis- 
sion, from the official custodians of Angli- 
ean Christianity. Notice must be taken 
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of change and evolution in the human 
mind, mood, and outlook. “In things es- 
sential, Unity, in things non-essential, 
Liberty,’—that formula, so familiar in its 
ring to religious liberals, was really the 
theme and substance of the Archbishop’s 
argument. It is the only principle that is 
practicable for any church which does 
not treat the brain as a morbid excres- 
eence on the vegetative organism of its 
members. The Church of England, long 
pre-eminent for its theological learning 
and scholarship, has at length discovered, 
with great caution and appropriate re- 
luctance, as befits the wise and prudent, 
what the babes of the spirit and the 
sucklings of heresy learned some genera- 
tions ago. The Archbishop says, “It is 
incongruous that the precise and uniform 
requirements which were in harmony with 
the Elizabethan ideas of administration 
should still stand as the rule for the public 
worship of the Church, under altered con- 
ditions and amidst altered ways of 
thought.” 

Nevertheless it would be an undue op- 
timism which assumed that an ecclesiasti- 
cal body would apply the principle con- 
sistently and completely in practice. To 
all and sundry, and no doubt particularly 
for the benefit of those who might be 
alarmed at the prospect of a policy which 
set out to bring Anglican doctrine into 
accord with the movement of the human 
mind in the secular spheres of science and 
philosophy, where no claim is made either 
to infallibility or finality, the Archbishop 
of York was careful to emphasize that the 
old Book of Common Prayer “will remain 
as an authoritative expression and stand- 
ard of the Church of England. The De- 
claration of Assent to the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles re- 
mains. The supplementary forms or orders 
(now introduced) must be in conformity 
with the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land as set forth in the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles and the Book of Common Prayer.” 
This was only emphasizing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s declaration that, in his 
deliberate judgment, nothing suggested 
makes any change in the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the Church of England. It appears 
then, that, after all, the process of revision 
of the Prayer Book in accordance with 
two hundred years of intellectual inquiry 
and progress amounts for the Church of 
England to nothing of any importance. 

It is an astonishing result that the 
Thirty-nine Articles have vindicated their 
position and authority! And yet, as every 
man with intelligence in these matters 
knows, there are Bishops, not to mention 
clergy of other ranks, who have in the 
past justified their assent to the Articles 
as a mere matter of form, which no one 
could be expected to take at its face value, 
so openly and palpably absurd are some 
of these Articles from the point of view 
of present-day knowledge and belief 
among educated people. Obviously, then, 
not by this handling of the Prayer Book 
will the conscience of the Church be pro- 


vided with a means of escape from the 
grosser forms of casuistry, in regard to 
which Martineau in his day boldly de- 
clared that the one virtue which must not 
be expected of a clergyman is that of 
veracity. Before this unenviable and com- 
promising state of things is remedied, 
there will have to be a much more drastic 
and disturbing revision. To boast that it 
has retained its theology unchanged 
through three centuries of the modern 
world is less a compliment to the intel- 
ligence than a reflection on the candor of 
the Church. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of all the 
pother, there is hardly any significance 
in the present revision from the point of 
view of the larger issues of’ intellectual 
freedom and progress. It was not under- 
taken under any sense of the transforma- 
tion of the world-view which modern 
science chiefly has effected, a transforma- 
tion which has not only profoundly in- 
fluenced the thought of the cultured but 
which has radically altered the religious 
position, outlook, and habits of a great 
mass of the people. And it evinces no 
consciousness of any need of some adjust- 
ment of ancient formulations of the truths 
underlying religious experience to the 
realities of modern thought. 

Its main purpose was the much more 
meagre and domestic one of curing the 
disorder within the Church and securing 
a measure of peace and legality for the 
views and practices particularly of the 
Anglo-Catholic Party, who have made 
themselves a sufficient nuisance to, or won 
enough sympathy from, the powers that 
be in the Church, to have provision made 
for their legal comprehension in the ec- 
clesiastical community. Whether they 
will be satisfied for any length of time 
with what they have got in the alternative 
Communion service is extremely doubt- 
ful, but the new form proposed has cer- 
tainly succeeded in rousing the suspicion 
and alarm of the more convincedly Protes- 
tant section of Anglicanism. 

An attempt has been made by Dr. Head- 
lam, Bishop of Gloucester, to show that 
the changes introduced do not constitute 
any approach toward Roman Catholic doc- 
trine; but if that be true, then the Anglo- 
Catholics are being offered a stone instead 
of bread, in which case it will assuredly 
prove a stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offense, for they are not the people to be 
deceived in this matter. 

On the other hand, Dr, Barnes, Bishop 
of Birmingham, who has all along battled 
for the Protestant character of the 
Church, declares that the new form, which 
is to be permitted, “brings our Communion 
office nearer to the Roman Mass, and it 
will give color to the belief that a particu- 
lar form of words effects a miraculous 
change in the bread and wine over which 
they are said.” He does not hold that 
the new formula involves transubstantia- 
tion, but he is afraid that theological 
casuistry will interpret it in that sense. 
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Our only comment is that unless this in- 
terpretation is allowed, there can be no 
hope of order and peace from the Anglo- 
Catholic side. 

Another criticism of the alternative use 
provided by the revised Book is that of 
the Bishop of Norwich, who is opposed 
to it because it means the division of the 
Chureh frankly into two sects, each hay- 
ing its own Book of Prayer. 

As regards other, detail, it is to be 
noticed that the Bishops’ proposal will 
make the recitation of the Athanasian 
ereed optional and ‘Voluntary, and in 
theory nobody need damn his neighbor 
for a taint of heresy unless he pleases; 
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while the bride will no longer be asked 
to vow obedience to her husband, in the 
Marriage Service, a change which comes 
too late in the day to make any practical 
difference, for we all know what this 
solemn promise was worth. 

It is too early to forecast whether the 
Bishops have put their hand into the fire, 
only to be burned for their pains, .or 
whether Protestantism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism, without Rome, can lie down to- 
gether like the lion and the lamb, though 
much in the nature of these beasts makes 
us skeptical of the experiment and we fear 
the consequence of incompatibility of tem- 
perament on their connubial felicity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Secretary Sharp Replies 
To the Hditor of Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 
3, 1927, Clarence Joyce questions the right 
of religious educators to use an old state- 
ment of faith in conducting the service of 
worship for a church school. This is # 
debatable question. May I reply to him? 

In referring to the often-used statement 
of faith, “the Fatherhood of God; the 
Brotherhood of Man; the Leadership of 
Jesus; Salvation by Character; the Prog- 
ress of Mankind onward and upward for- 
ever,” he says, “That a statement of faith 
a century old should be advocated at a 
recent chureh school institute by the new 
Secretary of the department of religious 
education is hard to understand.” But 
should it be hard to understand if the new 
secretary had put all those clauses through 
the test of his experience and had found 
them color-fast? Before he used or ad- 
vocated the use of such a statement he 
had had its truth on trial in his own life 
for five years of the keenest philosophical, 
legal, sociological, and religious thought 
which he will probably ever pursue. Hav- 
ing thus tested it, the secretary did only 
what Mr. Joyce is presuming to do with 
other truth as he sees it—he presented it 
to the children of his church school. For 
that matter, all the materials of religious 
education are drawn from “questionable 
ground’”’—the value-experience of the per- 
son charged with the duty of conducting 
the service of worship or teaching 
the lesson. 

As a matter of fact, the statement is not 
a century old. It was formulated in 1893 
by Mrs. James A. Beatley following a 
sermon in 1884 by James Freeman Clarke. 
(THE CuRISTIAN RecisTeR, October 3, 
1907.) But if it were two thousand cen- 
turies old and rang true to-day, it would 
be as justifiable an instrument of religious 
education as Thow shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself seemed to Jesus, who restated it 
from Leviticus xix. 18; and Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with, all thy mind, 
which he drew from Moses’ great injunc- 
tion to the children of Israel in Deuter- 
onomy vi.5; and Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them—none of which I have noticed 
the Christian church discarding because 
said two thousand years ago. What seems 
hard to understand is that anyone should 


call a statement of faith in question be- 
cause of its age. 

Mr. Joyce quotes Mr. Dietrich from Tur 
CHRISTIAN RecisteR of November 18 as 
saying, “Unitarianism accepts as truth 
the demonstrated facts of science... .” 
Agreed! And these demonstrated facts 
prove to the new secretary what they prove 
to Dilworth Lupton, who on the other side 
of the page from Mr. Joyce, page 91 of 
THe Reerster for February 3, states a 
modern man’s religious faith, expand- 
ing James Freeman Clarke’s statement in 
detail and including all its points. There 
are still some who can look out into 
a starry night, or back along the highway 
of history, or into the eyes of a baby, and 
see the moving of a Spirit of Destiny which 
gives meaning and purpose to their lives. 

Mr. Joyce suggests that the reason we 
retain a statement of faith “ig perhaps to 
be found in love of past associations and 
in a tendency not to do much thinking 
about framed statements,” or possibly in 
the old dodge of equivocation. On the 
contrary, no church school official is doing 
his duty who fails at least once a year to 
explain all the details of any statement of 
faith used in his school.’ This the new 
secretary did while conducting the sery- 
ices of the Second Church School in Boston, 
making a story-talk on one Sunday of each 
year about each clause in the statement 
of faith. 

And with what result?—what actual 
calamity followed the repetition of a state- 


ment of faith as a part of a church school- 


Service where it was never presented as a 
holy dogma or consecrated as ‘an im- 
mutable view? In a recent test given the 
Senior Class of the Second Church School, 
most of the pupils’ answers to questions on 
religion reflected the influence of the state- 
ment of faith. But they were given only 
a start in their religious thinking—they 
all seemed persuaded that we are a free 
people and responsible as individuals. 
Really, when we examine the statement 
of faith and look into our own experience 
and then into the needs of thousands who 
would come to our liberal faith and em- 
brace it were it not for its loose-jointed- 
ness, we conclude that it may serve a good 
purpose and still be repeated without 
mental lassitude or equivocation. And 
when carefully explained to the best of 
his ability by each Superintendent to whom 
experience still recommends it as a state- 
ment of values, it may serve as something 
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definite with which our Unitarian children 
may meet the taunts and queries of the 
catechized. If presented as the consensus 
of many Unitarians—and not as sacred 
dogma—it may serve as the starting point 
for the thought of a freeman. And if our 
Unitarian Church needs any members, it 
needs most desperately those who have not 
thrown aside all enthusiasm for clean, 
vigorous, embattled thinking. 

Let foes of a statement of faith be of 
good cheer! The materials and attitudes 
of education are always in the making and 
subject to change without notice. No 
child’s future is in profound peril from his 
learning or hearing the broad faith of the 
great James Freeman Clarke. Instead of 
arming for a tilt with a statement of faith, 
would it not be better for its opponents to 
suggest what values the adults of this 
age can venture to suggest to their chil- 
dren? Dare we, the adults of 1927, venture 
forth on any ground to suggest the ap- 
proach to religion or the materials thereof? 

We can “count ten” over our free 
churches on the day when we announce: 
“We don’t dare to call anything the truth 
because we have joined Mr. Micawber in 
waiting for something to turn up.” 

WAITSTILL H. SHARP, 


Secretary of the Department of 
Religious Hducation. 
Boston, MAss. 


“Liberal Inconsistencies” 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTHOR :— 


Mr. Dole’s article, “Outstanding Liberal 
Inconsistencies,” in Tur Recrster of Feb- 
ruary 3 evokes an amen from an ex- 
Methodist who for more than twenty years 
has thought himself a Unitarian in faith 
and spirit. It also brings up the question, 
not for the first time, whether he could be 
a Unitarian in membership if living near 
a church of that faith. My weightiest 
reason for leaving Orthodoxy was that I 
felt that I must renounce the doctrines I 
had as a child formally accepted, partic- 
ularly the theory of blood redemption. So, 
with Mr. Dole, I wonder that Unitarians 
can use such terms as “Lord Jesus,” 
“Christ,” “Redeemer,” “Saviour.” 

Not long ago I faced the question 
whether I could join a rather liberal CGon- 
gregational church: no formal creed to 
accept, not much requirement except bap- 
tism. But the baptismal service of the 
church includes “the whole Trinitarian 
formula” which I had once repudiated, 
and of course could not now accept. I 
have wondered if some, or possibly many, 
Unitarian churehes may have the same 
requirement. [None.—The Eprror.] 

Since hymns, rituals, prayers, contain so 
much that is vital, and seemingly of 
eternal worth, mingled with the dogmas 
we cannot accept, this is no simple prob- 
lem. But is not the necessary revision 
well worth its cost? If we have new wine, 
we should be able to fashion new bottles. 

In song, sermon, and readings by the 
minister we may listen where we cannot 
assent, without loss of self-respect. But 
in responsive readings, the ritual of join- 
ing a church and of Communion, can we 
not expect a simplicity which excludes 
all objectionable dogma? 


; O. W. WEBSTER. 
St. ALBANS, V7. 


_Off-Season in the Pyrenees 


A visit among glorious places and happy people 


E APPROACHED the Pyrenees 
gradually, as one ought to do with 


' great mountains. Modern roads and means 


of transportation have made it too easy to 
reach the high places; trippers penetrate 
to mountain fastnesses, picnic in the face 
of grandeur, and are off again in the space 
ofa day. To know the mountains,—to feel 
something of their height and mystery— 
one should venture toward them discreetiy, 
and, if possible, ascend with toil. 

We made our point of approach Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, 
Atlantic, where the lower Pyrenees dip 
down to the sea. Here one looks across a 
perfect little fishermen’s harbor at rocky 
peaks which cut the sky line like a knife. 
Not many mountains near the ocean are 
high; but height is of less consequence 
here, because of the contrast between the 
immobility of the hills and the never- 
ceasing motion of the sea. 

Saint-Jean-de-Luz is in the heart of the 
country of the Basques—an ancient people 
bred of the mountains and the sea, fisher- 
folk and tillers of the soil in well-nigh in- 
accessible heights; but it is the mountains 
that seem to have shaped their racial 
eharacter. Who has not had his imagina- 
tion kindled on first hearing of the Basques 
holding fast to language and customs from 
an immemorial past, while waves of con- 
quest have swept by them? The first im- 
pression that they make (in this part of 
their country, at least) is sinister and for- 
bidding. Their national habit is somber— 
severe black dresses for the women, black 
smocks for the men,—the only touch of 
jauntiness is in the béret, the now well- 
known Basque cap. A group of women, 
baskets of eggs and butter at their feet, 
lined against a high wall on market day 
at Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, at first glance 
look like a row of ghouls; but the faces 
above the straight-laced black figures, 
whether wrinkled or fresh, are pleasing, 
bright, and happy, and the fleeting im- 
pression of gloom passes. Likewise the 
men’s faces, old and young, are frank and 
open, with smiling eyes—the faces of a 
people well content. F 

Of the Basque villages accessible from 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, both in France and in 
Spain (for the Basque country knows no 
national boundary), Saint-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port is the most picturesque. The town, 
which is walled, clings to a steep hillside 
below an ancient keep—a town of narrow 
streets and dark narrow houses, up and 
down whose cobbled pitches laden donkeys 
patter on tiny hoofs. A picture that clings 
to the memory is of one of these little 
ereatures, picking his way daintily down 
the hill, a smiling woman perched high 
upon his back, with ducks on either side, 
in gayly embroidered bags, craning their 
necks out from beneath her skirts. 

It is the exception, however, to find the 
Basques huddled in villages; those who 
work mountain farms must dwell close to 
their land, and they are, moreover, less 
open to attack than those who till the 
plains. A type of rural architecture, of 
timbered buildings not wnlike those of 


a watering place on the 
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Klizabethan England known as “black and 
white,” has developed among these people; 
and farms and houses, which seem to have 
grown in their places like the trees, are 
scattered over the rocky hillside. During 
our sojourn among the Basques, fern was 
being reaped for bedding, dragged slowly 
along the road by yoked cows (each yoke 
being covered with heavy sheepskin), and 
piled around central poles, like the upright 
of a circular tent, into amazingly high 
brown ricks. 

From the rugged seacoast about Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz we made our way inland to 
Vau—tfrom a country dominated by the 
low Pyrenees to a country dominated by 
the high Pyrenees. Pau spreads itself 
along the edge of a high, southward-facing 
cliff, from which many of the peaks, in- 
cluding the highest of the range in France, 
may be seen. Here one may study from a 
distance, and in their relation to each 
other, peaks whose nearer acquaintance 
will be made later. From Pau, too, one 
may make excursions into the foothills of 
the range, and see something of the 
foundation upon which so mighty a super- 
structure must be placed. The flanks of 
these hills are cultivated by the Béarnais 
(a people who do not speak Basque, but 
who claim the Basque blood) ; and not a 
little of the interest that one finds in the 
country is in watching these farmers at 
their difficult tasks. During our visit the 
cycle of the agricultural year had swung 
to the time for renewing the soil. Rich 
compost was carried up in panniers upon 
donkeys’ backs, and spread evenly over the 
fields by women’s hands. For such labor 
is given a great reward—the reward of 
living and working always among the hills. 

The valleys here, and higher in the 
range, have been invaded by hydroelectric 
engineers, and power developments on a 
large scale are in operation or in process 
of construction. Amy Oakley (whose “Hill 
Towus of the Pyrenees,” beautifully illus- 
trated by Thornton Oakley, is worth read- 
ing, whether one visits the region or not), 
deplores these intrusions ; but one wonders 
if with good reason. There is little that 
disfigures in the use of water power, and 
much that interests. We travel far to see 
a2 Roman aqueduct, and marvel at the 
ancients’ engineering skill; why not at the 
greater skill of our own engineers? A 
canal, cut into a mountain’s flank, or 
annealed thereto, at an almost level line, 
now and again bridging a chasm with 
mighty supports of masonry or cement, to 
carry the sweeping flood, does not spoil 
the mountain’s beauty or its majesty; nor, 
for a considerable part of the year, does 
one notice the diminished flow of the 
stream below. The penstocks, great pipes 
of iron though they be, are relatively in- 
significant, and often artfully camouflaged 
against attack from the air, The towers 
for the wires are graceful, airy structures 
of steel, and they run away from the 
heights. The power stations are hidden 
in the valleys. No grimy smoke is poured 
forth, no streams are defiled. Man takes 
what he wants from the river, com- 


Mmandeers its strength, and sends it on 
again, to water the plain on its way to 
the sea. One thinks with pride and 
wonder that the torrents have been so 
curbed and harnessed; one thinks, too, of 
brightly lighted streets and houses in dis- 
tant cities, and of cleanly factories with 
their whirring motors. 

Pau, when we had drunk our fill of its 
Sweeping view, was our gateway to the 
mountains themselves. We did not even 
pause at near-by Lourdes, to inspect its 
wonder-working grotto. Of what interest, 
to those who have seen Brother André, 
who works authentic miracles in our own 
day on Mount Royal by the St. Lawrence 
River in Quebec, is the place of an ancient 
miraculous vision? We passed through 
it to climb up to Gavarnie, the very heart 
of the French Pyrenees. Mrs. Oakley 
stars in her book, after the fashion of 
Baedecker, those places that in her estima- 
tion should not be missed; some she 
double-stars ; to Gavarnie she gives three 
stars, and declares it ought to have a 
galaxy. Hilaire Belloc, a lover of the 
Pyrenees during many years afoot among 
them, complains that Gavarnie has been 
spoiled by being overrun; one who wishes 
to wonder, he says, cannot be alone there. 
But we found that one can, who has the 
fortune to go there out of season. In our 
late October visit, we had all to ourselves 
the old Hétel des Voyageurs (where that 
veteran of Pyrenean mountaineers, Comte 
Henri Russell, used to stay), and claimed 
the exclusive attention of its charming 
host; could roam the trails undisturbed 
by other tourists; and on our return, just 
after the early nightfall, could sit for a 
time with Madame, literally inside her 
hospitable chimney, over a tiny fire of 
snapping fagots. If Gavarnie be overrun, 
it is because, like Yosemite, the Grand 
Canyon, Crater Lake in Oregon, Lake 
Louise in the Canadian Rockies, and other 
places of similar uniqueness, it is the best 
of its kind; and the fact that those in a 
hurry are enabled to enjoy it, even at the 
cost of throngs, makes it no less beautiful. 

Our arrival at Gavarnie was at noon- 
time, just as the sun, after three steady 
days of rain, was shining through the 
clouds. We ate our luncheon, dished up 
from a savory pot of wild kid (the izard, 
the chamois of the Pyrenees) stewed in 
native wine, and then walked through the 
little village toward the Cirque. From 
the valley of Gavarnie the mountains rise 
precipitously in a sweeping curve not un- 
like that which surprises and delights him 
who comes upon the Great Basin of 
Katahdin, hidden deep in the woods of 
Maine; only the Cirque of Gavarnie is 
grander, because of its greater altitude 
(about 9,000 feet), its glaciers, and snow- 
capped peaks. The lower slopes in places 
are thickly wooded. We saw this moun- 
tain growth when the leaves were turning. 
Near the valley the ruddy autumn foliage, 
mingled with the prevailing fir, made their 
dark green seem almost black; but higher 
up all the trees were freshly dusted with 
snow. Over the precipitous cliffs, at the 
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center of the Cirque, what looked like a 
cascade of dewdrops fell almost from top 
to bottom. The beauty of the scene was 
enhanced, not marred, by the evidences, 
in the valley and far up the slopes, of the 
handiwork of man,—houses of stone, that 
seemed part of the great bowlders close to 
which, for protection against the elements, 
they were built; patches of cultivated land 
salvaged from the rocks and the torrents; 
and flocks of sheep and cattle grazing upon 
almost perpendicular pastures. Here, even 
more than below, agriculture is carried 
on with infinite toil’and. by primitive 
means; pack-donkeys are the only means 
of conveyance, and the shortness of the 
season makes diligence imperative. 


There followed on the morrow one be- 
lated summer day, which we spent in fol- 
lowing the high Valée d’Ossau, to gain a 
nearer view of the Vignemale (10,821 
feet), highest of Pyrenean peaks in France, 
The way led through forest and rocky 
canon, past snowy heights, never far from 
the music of running water, toward where 
the peak, inaccessible at this season, 
towers above the range. At noon we took 
shelter from the wind (which as we 
approached the mountain grew keen) be- 
hind a great rock; and there, where the 
precious October sunshine poured down 
upon us, we ate our, bread and sausage, 
and drank alike of the water of the brawl- 
ing stream at our feet and of the snow- 
washed air. 

On another day, we walked to Héas, a 
tiny village hidden high in the mountains. 
There we lunched with our guide’s cousin 
and his pretty young wife—Pyreneans 
both—he with big up-turned moustachios 
and a gay swaggering air. In winter he is 
chef in a fashionable Algerian hotel; in 
Summer he comes back to his native moun- 
tains and finds them good, though he must 
cook over a fire of fagots in a pot hung 
on a crane. Here the men drank their 
wine from the bota, a bottle of skin. Head 
tilted back, the bottle held a little above 
it, between thumb and finger gently press- 
ing its sides, he who is experienced in the 
art can direct through his opened mouth 
(apparently without recourse to swallow- 
ing) a tiny stream down the throat itself. 
Hilaire Belloc declares the use of this 
bottle (which is peculiar to the Pyrenees) 
to be a measure of temperance, because 
any wine that comes out of it is flavored 
so vilely of goat that only one perishing 
of thirst cares to drink. 

To return to Gavarnie after this 
luncheon party without retracing our 
steps, we climbed to a series of upland 
pastures, overlooking the village at an 
altitude of at least 7,000 feet—as high 
pasturage for cattle, I believe, as can be 
found in the world. They cover a rough 
terrace of considerable extent; and this 
terrace is dotted with substantially built 
stone shelters, for protection to man and 
beast during rough weather. The herds- 
men dress as herdsmen on these hills have 
dressed for hundreds of years—in ample 
eapes of brown, like a monk’s habit. 
Brown wrinkled faces looked at us out of 
the depths of their hoods, and gave quiet 
response to our greetings. Around them 
frisked’ dogs with curious eyes of china 
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blue. The cows are almost white—the 
color of weak café aw lait; their eyes 
are rimmed with pink. Their hoofs are 
cloven and are only four in number; but 
to see them from the valley dotting the 
sides of their skyey pastures, one would 
think them to be equipped with the legs 
of flies. 

Our highest day was when we walked 
southward over the Port de Gavarnie, not 
stopping, though at times our trail was 
lost in a foot or two of snow, till we had 
reached the top of the pass at nearly 8,500 
feet, and looked down into a cavernous 
windy valley that was Spain. Over the 
pass from the opposite direction came two 
dark Spaniards, heavily laden with packs 
of odder shapes than we had ever seen 
before, on a toilsome journey whose start 
was made by starlight. But they told us 
at the village that the smuggling of con- 
traband is now a thing of the past. 

From these high places, our way led to 
another Pyrenean center, Luchon, but not 
without some difficulty. On our last climb 
at Gavarnie the guide sniffed apprehen- 
sively to southward, and said in an 
ominous tone, “Le vent d’Hspagne.” We 
soon knew what he meant, for his “wind 
of Spain” blew before it rained—first in 
little gusts, then in showers, finally in 
torrents. During all the night the rain 
descended and the wind blew, and beat 
upon our firm-founded inn; occasionally 
one heard the crashing of rocks, loosened 
from their places and rolling down the 
mountain side with a noise of thunder. 
All next day the wind continued to blow 
from Spain; and the river in the valley 
below became a flood, the mountain 
streams became rivers, the brooks angry 
streams, and every gully and slide a rush- 
ing brook. Cascades and waterfalls 
gleamed misty white in unexpected places. 
Not till a second morning did the rain 
pause long enough to make departure 
possible; and then our host had to revert 
to older days, and hitch to an ancient drag 
a pair of mules, to travel down the washed- 
out roads. One of these derelicts of men 
who are often found in the stables of out- 
of-the-way places—but. who have, like 
Robert Frost’s “Hired Man,” one accom- 
plishment—knew how to handle mules; 
and under his expert guidance we gained 
in safety the village at the foot of the 


“mountain road, from whence, by motor a 


over two high passes, we could reach 
Luchon. 


Luchon, in its season, is a crowded place. 
Hot springs, long exploited, are there. It 
is a village of hotels; but all except two 
or three of these, when we drove at twi- 
light along its deserted street, were closed. 
Is there any desolation to equal the 
desertedness of a place of resort out of 
season? One sees buildings, but with 
barred doors and shuttered windows; 
broad sidewalks, but emptied of prome- 
naders, and little shops, meant to be gay, 
dimly lighted. At Luchon, heaps of 
builders’ refuse littered the fronts behind 
which renovations were going on; and up 
a fine street built for motor cars and 
crowds a cowled shepherd just off the hills 
drove a flock of weary, draggled sheep. It 
was a ghostly town, whose streets one 
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peopled with imagined throngs; and per- 
haps that was better than rubbing elbows 
with real ones. ‘ 
High above Luchon (4,000 feet above, 
to be exact) rises a height called Super- 
Bagnéres. Here we went on our first 
morning. Below, in the deserted town, an 
almost summer sun was shining; on the 
height, facing the main range of the 
Pyrenees, one felt the chill of winter. The 
mountains here—bare and harsh in 
appearance—are called Maladetta, or 
“accursed”; and off their icy slopes, as we 
stood before them, blew again the wind of 
Spain—a cold and terrible wind, that al- 
most swept us off our feet, and carried 
with it a sudden storm of sleet, cutting 
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‘through the clothing like points of steel. 


What a wind to blow from Spain !—lazy, 
languorous Spain, where we think of lovers 
singing to tinkling guitars under their 
ladies’ balconies. It was as if it blew not 
from Spain’s present but from her past— 
her cruel, rapacious, adventurous, ascetic 
past. Well might blow such a wind from 
the land where the Inquisition throve! 


she 


We were to carry away a happier im- 
pression, however, of those “accursed” 
slopes. Before we left Luchon we climbed 
to the top of one of the pdsses into Spain, 
to gain, if possible, a nearer view, both of 
the Maladetta and of Aneto, the crowning 
peak of all the range. This pass, known 
as the Porte de Venasque, is a little higher 
than the Porte de Gavarnie (more than 
8,000 feet) ; but because of the lower level 
from which we started (Luchon, at about 
2,000 feet, as against the village of 
Gavarnie, at 4,000 feet) it was a much 
longer, harder climb. Despite its altitude 
and its difficulty, hundreds of donkeys and 
mules are driven over it every fall, to 
sell in Spain; and scores of Spaniards, in 
all seasons, cross it in order to save rail- 
way fares below. During the French 
Revolution, emigrés used it to escape from 
their native land; and in this present 
year of grace the Spanish side is heavily 
guarded, to prevent communists and reyo- 
lutionaries from crossing there to join the 
Suppressed group in Barcelona. Napoleon 
III came part way up this pass, on his 
expedition into Spain, but turned aside at 
the Hospice de France (4,000 feet) to lead 
his army across the Porte de Glére, which 
his engineers had made fit for an army’s 
movements. : 

At the Hospice just mentioned (an 
ancient house built by the Templars) we 
paused on our way to rest. A Spanish 
shepherd was sitting in one corner of the 
great chimney; a tiny white lamb, born 
that morning in the snow, was curled in 
a waxm basket in the other. The shepherd, 
despite the shrewd air and wet pastures, 
wore no stockings, but had his feet bound 
with rags, and sandals tied over them with 
thongs. : 

From this point the hard climbing began. 
Here the barrier rises, between two ser- 
rated ranges, into two sheer walls, up 
which the traveler must find a zigzag way. 
Between these walls is a _plateau-like 
formation, of sufficient extent to hold four 
lakes of deep, still blue water, two of 
which we found open,-and two skimmed 
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with a thin coating of transparent ice. 
Into one of these still lakes, not many 
years ago, seven Spaniards, venturing to 
eross the pass in winter, fell during a 
blinding snowstorm, one after another, and 
were drowned. We climbed the first wall 
shrouded in mist; but before we reached 
the second the clouds began to lift, and 
the peaks surrounding us showed them- 
selves against the sky, at first as if etched 
in gray on a gray background, then stand- 
ing out clear against the blue. Here the 
snow was deep, and we had to plow our 
way upward regardless of trail, wherever 
the wind seemed to have swept a path. 
We floundered sometimes ankle-deep, some- 
times knee-deep, sometimes to the waist 
in snow. Near the top the final barrier, 
rising perpendicular and grim, seems quite 
impassable; but around the corner of a 
jutting rock a narrow opening appears— 
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the col, or pass itself. The sun lay in the 
southern sky, and we had struggled up 
the height in the deep shadow of the 
mountain; but a dozen steps through the 
narrow pass brought us into its full, warm 
light—out of winter into summer. Before 
us, across a deep basin, rose the Maladetta, 
and beside them the high peak of Aneto, 
all dazzling white in a coating of freshly 
fallen snow. Well, it may be folly to climb, 
but there are times when folly seems the 
true wisdom. 

This was our last real taste of the high 
places in the Pyrenees. From Luchon we 
visited the magic city of Carcassonne; and 
then, having stepped on Spanish soil more 
than once on the heights, we went down 
to the seacoast, when ready at last to go 
to Spain. At Perpignan, behind which the 
peak of Canigou stands like a watchtower, 
we came to the end of the great natural 
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barrier which we had followed from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and which 
severs the Iberian peninsula so completely 
from the rest of Hurope. It is said (as 
was perhaps better understood in the days 
of Islam’s expansion than it is now) that 
the boundary not only separates France 
from Spain, but Europe from Africa; and 
we were to see, in traveling across the 
great stretch of desert land between Barce- 
lona and Madrid, which in appearance 
and vegetation is so much like our own 
Southwest, how different the country south 
of the Pyrenees is from the country north 
of them. Once, indeed, when there was 
no Strait of Gibraltar, and the Mediter- 
ranean was an inland sea, this range was 
the true continental boundary. 

Thus ended a visit, out of season, but 
perhaps a little more interesting for that 
reason, to the French Pyrenees. 


The New Vigor of the Friends 


An interview with D. Elion Trueblood 


N THE Congregational Building on Bea- 

con Street in Boston, the Society of 
Friends has opened an office and reading 
room, with Elton Trueblood in charge. 
It was there that I found him, as happy 
and smiling as he used to be when I saw 
him in and about Harvard Theological 
School. Though I had known him moder- 
ately well at the School, I did not know 
his whole history, and I began by asking 
him about himself. 

“First of all,’ he said, “I am, as you 
know, a Quaker. I come from the Middle 
West, a descendant of the pioneers who 
settled that region. My undergraduate 
work I did at Penn College in Iowa. After 
graduation, I studied sociology for a year 
at Brown, then went to Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and finally took my 
theological degree after two years’ work 
at Harvard. I am now secretary of the 
Society of Friends in Greater Boston. I 
spend my mornings in the office here. 
Afternoons I look up students and do the 
other things that a pastor might do. On 
Sunday I take my place in the Friends’ 
meeting just like anybody else. By the 
way, you’d be interested to learn that in 
the last three months twenty-seven people 
have taken part in our meetings. Wouldn’t 
it be a shame if I, as minister, had done 
‘the whole thing and denied these other 
people the opportunity to participate?’ 

I stopped him. “Wait a minute,” I said. 
“T never heard before of a secretary of a 
society of Friends. What’s the idea?’ 

He answered: “I like to think that we 
are building up a new profession. The 
plan of having secretaries really means a 
new type of leadership, neither distinctly 
lay nor distinctly clerical. Perhaps the 
term ‘secretary’ isn’t the best imaginable, 
but it is generally used and it serves the 
purpose. A secretary is one who gives 
himself to the development of religious 
life, but does not conduct public worship. 
So far as the worship of God is concerned, 
he takes his place among his fellows as 
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an equal. The theory is that he earns his 
living during the six days of the week and 
not on Sunday. He is not a conspicuous 
leader, but rather the hidden servant. 
Doesn’t this come pretty close to the true 
Christian ideal? Might not Jesus be a 
little amazed at the ‘Reverends’ and ‘Right 
Reyverends’? The first Quakers would 
hardly have objected to the professional 
ministry if the ministers of their day had 
looked upon themselves primarily as sery- 
ants. The objection was not, and is not, 
to a profession, but rather to the type of 
profession too often found. Any group of 
Christians needs some one to devote him- 
self altogether to its interests. By the 
provision of secretaries, the Friends avoid 
the evil of no leadership and the evil of 
priestly leadership. Needless to say, a 
Quaker secretary should be well educated, 
should be an able speaker, should under- 
stand office work, and should know how 
to teach. It seems to me that in evolving 
this type of leadership the Friends may 
be making an important contribution to 
the religious life of the future.” 

After discussing this interesting idea a 
little, we pressed on to another topic. 
“What do you think,” I said, “of the reli- 
gious interests of the young people of 
to-day ?” 

“Most of them have none,” he answered 
promptly. “I have been in four institu- 
tions of learning, and wherever I have 
been I have found a few people who are 
really interested in religion. The rest are 
almost equally divided between those that 
are pious and those that are pagan. Some 
of them talk a lot about religion, but very 
few of them haye a religion that counts. 
At that the young people are no worse 
than the older ones; in fact, I imagine 
the percentage of the seriously interested 
is rather higher among the young men 
and women than among their fathers 
and mothers.” : 

“What about the churches?” I inquired. 

“Well, of course I believe in church 


unity, but I think that for the present the 
various denominations ought to go on as 
they are. I regard them as the buttresses 
and arches of a Gothie cathedral, which, 
while opposing each other, actually make 
for stability. The time may come—and 
should come—when the unity will be more 
apparent, but for the present each group 
ought to make its own contribution, jeal- 
ously guarding its own morsel of truth. 
I doubt if the church is losing its grip. 
The churches that really stand for some- 
thing probably are strengthening their 
grip. The very worst churches are full, and 
the very best churches are full. A church 
in this city is running a series of sermons 
on ‘Who’s Who in the Zoo.’ That church 
is full. And Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
ehureh is full. The fact that the good 
churches are keeping their hold is ground 
enough for hope. In any generation it is 
the remnant that matters. I think that 
at the present time the remnant may be 
growing. The future of Christianity lies 
with the groups that try to stand for 
something real and living. Out of these 
groups may grow the united church of the 
future, but it will not be a single solid 
structure; its various parts will be 
complementary.” 

“And what,” I asked, “do you think the 
Friends can contribute to this develop- 
ment?” 

“T feel,’ Trueblood replied, “that we 
have two great practical contributions: 
our flat-footed position on peace, aud the 
value of silence. Both of these principles 
flow naturally from the basic idea of the 
inner light. If there is something of God 
in all men, you won’t kill other people, 
and you will allow some place in your 
religious life for silent communion. I 
realize that these ideals can’t be blanketed. 
on the whole world, for most people aren’t 
ready either for the rigors of conscientious 
objection or for the severity of a service 
of worship without the helps which ritual- 
ism provides. What the world expects of 
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us is not that we should compromise, but 
that we should remain true to our ideals 
and thus leaven the iump. We are fully 
aware that such a program will never 
make us a great and powerful church, but 
that does not disturb us in the least. Our 
plan is, as one of our group has said, to 
take hold of big things by the small end.” 

“You'll be interested to know,” I said, 
“that I have found a number of young 
people, one interested in education, one in 
peace, and one in religion, who endorsed 
the tactics you have described. They have 
revolted from their old ambition of mass 
movements, and they are planning little 
‘ experimental groups to live their ideals 
and thus to spread them.” 

“Good!” he commented. “To some ex- 
tent the idea is with them the result of 
disillusionment, but I think they’re on the 
right track.” 

“Now,” I went on, 
young Friends?” 

“That’s interesting,’ he said. ‘“Here’s 
the point. The young Friends are going 
back to primitive Quakerism. In a sense 
they are more conservative than their im- 
mediate ancestors. Quakerism of the 
seventeenth century was, of course, a 
youth movement. Now a new Quaker 
youth movement is trying to get back to 
the old ideals. Before the War, Quaker- 
ism in many sections was becoming 
pretty respectable and was following the 
example of the churches. At the present 
time Quakerism, in many places, has de- 
generated into a colorless Protestantism. 
Why, many from the West never attend 
a silent meeting until they go to some 
eonference. But the younger group has 
more in common with their great-grand- 
fathers than with their fathers. They are 
taking an out-and-out position on war, 
they are opposing the idea of profession- 
alized ministry, and they are restoring the 
service of silence. George Fox and his 
associates strove to restore primitive 
Christianity; we aim to revive primi- 
tive Quakerism.” { 

“What is causing this revival?’ I asked. 

“The War gave it a big impetus, but it 
had begun before. An important factor 
is that good histories have been written 
lately. The young people have seen the 
divergence between original Quakerism 
and the pseudo-Quakerism of many com- 
munities. But at the root of the whole 
matter, perhaps, lies the fact that this is 
a searching age. Many young Friends, 
restless and perhaps disillusioned, have 
sought a real faith and have found it in 
the fundamental teachings of their own 
spiritual ancestors.” 

“Can you mention any concrete expres- 
sions of this new spirit?” 

“The young Friends’ conferences have 
come to be very vivid times. Then there 
is the fact that more and more societies 
have broken away from the pastoral sys- 
tem. Moreover, there is the beginning of 
a new literature, though most of that lies 
in the future. But of course the chief 
evidence of a new spirit is the new spirit.” 

“I take it,” I said, “that you are happy 
to be associated with the Friends’ move- 
ment in this day.” 

“Very. A considerable number of young 
Friends take their Quakerism very seri- 
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ously. They feel that here is something 
to which they can give their full loyalty. 
When you asked me what I was, I said I 
was a Quaker. What I have to offer is 
essentially the outlook of the Friends. I 
feel that we are in a unique position. 
Other churches may fight among them- 
selves, but they will listen to what we 
have to say. We have our contributions, 
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as I have said—contributions that have 
been significant in the past and that are 
still needed in the present. At this time, 
when many men and women are seeking 
for truth, I believe that we have a great 
opportunity. I am indeed happy to be 
identified with the Friends, and with the 
new movement of Friends that is only 
beginning to display its full vigor.” 


New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


XIV—Where to Find the Best in 
the Bible 


In the preceding “talks” of this series, 
stress has been laid again and again upon 
the important thought that not all parts 
of the Bible are of equal worth, and we 
must aecept for our instruction and guid- 
ance those parts which are clearly the 
highest and best; that the ethical and 
religious ideas of the Bible are an evolu- 
tion from very low standards of right and 
wrong, from very low conceptions of God, 
hardly above those of the idolatrous na- 
tions and tribes round about Palestine, up 
to the higher ethical ideals of conduct 
and the purer conceptions of God found 
in the teachings of the greatest prephets, 
and especially of Jesus; and if we are to 
have a Christianity worthy of an en- 
lightened age we must build it, not upon 
those teachings and ideals which are 
found at the beginning or in the earlier 
periods of this evolution, but upon those 
which appear at its culmination. 

This brings us to the question (with 
which these “talks” may well conclude) : 
Where can we find the culmination of the 
evolution, or what is ethically and spiritu- 
ally best in the Bible? Space permits 
only a very brief answer—far too brief. 

Going to the Old Testament in search 
of its highest teachings, no one can doubt 
that they are to be found in such lofty 
utterances as that of the prophet Micah: 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, to love merey,'and to walk 
humbly with thy God’; and in such ring- 
ing calls to justice, mercy, sincerity and 
right living as are seen in the greatest 
chapters of the book of Isaiah: “What to 
me is the multitude of your sacrifices? 
Bring no more vain oblations; incense is 
an abomination unto me. ... Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil: learn to do well. Seek justice, re- 
lieve the oppressed, render right judgment 
in behalf of the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” 

Much of the Old Testament’s best is 
found also in the Psalms—not, however, 
in every one, but in the noblest and purest 
of them, those that we most prize and 
love; in all those unsurpassed lyrical pas- 
sages of sublime contemplation, lofty as- 
piration, clear spiritual vision, reverence, 
trust, faith, contrition, and deep devotion, 
which are scattered richly, like gold and 
gems, throughout the whole collection; 
for example, such immortal verses as: 

O Lord, my God, Thou art very great; 
Thou art clothed with honor and majesty ; 


Thou coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment, 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 

And who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 

He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


Yea, though r walk ‘through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for thou art with me. 


God is my refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will I not fear though the earth 
be removed, 

And though the mountains be cast into the 
depths of the ‘sea. 


Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
Try me, and know my thoughts, 
And lead me in the way everlasting. 


Turning to the New Testament, it is 
somewhat more difficult to point out the 
best there, because the “star” utterances, 
the teachings of unsurpassed ethical and 
spiritual elevation and value, are so num- 
erous. But we shall make no mistake if 
we select the following: 

In the Epistle of James this shining 
word: 

Pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father, is to visit the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction and to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world. 


In the Epistles ascribed to John: 


Beloved, now are we children of God. God 
is love, and every one that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God. 


In the Epistles of Paul, his matchless 
chapter on charity or love, in which he 
declares that love is supreme over 
everything. 

In the Book of Acts, Paul’s great 
declarations: ' 


God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men. God is not far from every one of us, 
.for in him we live and move and have our 
being. 


And Peter’s declaration, not less great: 


In every nation he that reverences God and 
works righteousness is accepted of him. 


In the least historic of the Gospels, the 
Fourth, the remarkable conversation of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria: 


Woman, believe me, the hour cometh and 
now is, when the true worshipers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. God is 
spirit (or a spirit) ; and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
[Hrnest Renan declares this to be the Bternal 
Religion, which in ten thousand years will 
have lost none of its truth, beauty, or moral 
power. ] 


In the first three Gospels, which are 
believed by all scholars to contain the 
most trustworthy records of the teachings 
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The number of American writers of history is not large. 


loss in the passing of James Ford Rhodes. 
particular department of letters, has had an equal claim to greatness. 
For him, the exercise of his gifts came comparatively late. 
Then he broke all ties that bound him to 


exceptional interest. 


age, Rhodes was a successful business man in Cleveland. Chio. 


An Historian Passes 


Of late, it has suffered a serious 
Since John Fiske died, no name in this country, in this 


His was a career of 
Until nearly forty years of 


commerce, and set himself to the gigantic task of writing a history of the Republic from the Compromise of 
1850. Without a college degree, and with practically uo training in either writing or research, he entered 
upon his work. It took him no less than thirty-three years to complete his enterprise. How well he acquitted 
himself is proved by the fact that his eight-volume History of the United States is to-day universally acknowl- 
edged as an authority. As the editor of The Nation says of him: “The chances were a hundred to one against 
success, yet he wrote one of the fairest, most dispassionate histories of his country, which is still unsurpassed 


in its treatment of the decade from 1850 to 1860.” 


and literary craftsmanship of which any nation might well be proud. 


Literal-Minded 


DIscoveRING Jnsus. By William G. Ballan- 
tine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$1.00. 

Small as it is in material bulk, this 
book contains much of no slight value. 
An estimate of the Fourth Gospel accord- 
ing to the latest scholarship, in many 
respects it is exceedingly well done. 
Without being unduly academic, it offers 
a candid examination of. the Gospel of 
John in the light of modern criticism. 
The utter variance between the Christ 
therein set forth and the historic Jesus 
of Nazareth pictured by the synoptic 
writers, is indicated with fearless im- 
partiality and discriminating judgment. 
Less than a hundred pages long, it can 
easily be read through at a single sitting. 
In our opinion, the one defect manifest 
throughout is the author’s spirit of prosaic 
literal-mindedness. Writing with little 
imagination, of Jesus the poet and seer 
he betrays no appreciation whatsoever. 
That the carpenter prophet often spoke 
in terms of symbolism and metaphor, ap- 
parently Dr. Ballantine has no idea. Con- 
sequently, we have not a few passages like 
this: “John makes Jesus say, ‘Unless a 
grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it remains alone. But if it die it 
bears much fruit.’ This is untrue, both 
in botany and in human affairs. Every 
farmer’s boy in Galilee could have told 
him that when the seed dies in the ground 
through unseasonable wet or cold, there 
will be no crop at all.... There is no 
‘such principle as here announced... . 
Imagine incarnate God making a mistake 
in botany!” Or this, “When a man tells 
me that he has come to ‘bear witness to 
the truth,’ he tells me nothing. If 
Copernicus had merely borne witness to 
the truth, we should have learned no 
astronomy; if Darwin had merely borne 
witness to the truth, we should have 
learned nothing about evolution.” Upon 
such absurd reasoning, comment is need- 
less. The author also makes this aston- 
ishing statement: “The author (of John) 
was strongest in writing mystical dis- 
courses, and at his weakest in dialogue. 
For he was no dramatist.” Remembering 
the interview with Nicodemus, the dia- 


logue between Jesus and the woman of 
Sychar, the essentially dramatic story of 
the healing of the man born blind in John 
ix, we can scarcely be blamed for think- 
ing otherwise. These are but two of a 
number of similar instances which prove 
how far astray scholarship devoid of the 
creative imagination can go in its at- 
tempted interpretation of the Life of lives. 
For that the essential influence of the 
Founder of Christianity was, and is, less 
logic than pure poetry, goes without say- 
ing. Water his sayings down into prose, 
and their power is largely gone. A.R. H, 


In Memoriam 


RICHARD GREEN MovuLton. By W. Fiddian 
Moulton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


The present reviewer remembers with 
great vividness a lecture on or recital of 
Hebrew poetry given by Dr. Moulton many 
years ago which impressed him so strongly 
that he bought the Modern Reader’s Bible 
forthwith. That was about the time that 
Dr. Moulton transferred his seat from Eng- 
land to America. Now his nephew writes 
his life, and it is only, fair to say that 
he has made out of an interesting char- 
acter a dull book. Instead of giving us 
living personal glimpses of his uncle, he 
gives us dissertations on Biblical inter- 
pretation. Dr. Moulton was a consider- 
able figure in his time, and did perhaps 
more than any other man to popularize 
university extension in both England and 
America. His coming to a chair in the 
University of Chicago was an interna- 
tional event which materially increased 
the prestige of that university thirty years 
ago. It seems that Dr. Moulton is worthy 
of a more satisfactory biography than this 
slight effort. However, to one who wishes 
a taste of his quality, the book may not 


be without value. BE. F. 
The Real 
Rarity. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


The title-page announces “a new correla- 
tion of science and religion.” The author, 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, canon of 
Hereford, fellow of the British Academy, 
ete., feels that he has had exceptional 


Dying, he Jeaves behind him a monument of scholarship 


A. R, H. 


opportunity for coming into contact with 
both sides of our great modern argument. 
His view that the place of science is 
strictly limited is apparently the growing 
view of our times. He expresses it in this 
way : the sphere of pure science is quantity, 
and that of art and religion is quality or 
value. Anything that cannot be strictly 
measured is outside the strict realm of 
science. This limits science to the func- 
tion of tilling the outer crust of the earth. 
Mr. Streeter has the gift of making his 
arguments plain. He often coins a striking 
phrase. For instance, he declares that if 
theology has been undeniably anthropo- 
morphic, science has been ‘“mechano- 
morphic.” And “mechanomorphism’” is 
only a second-hand anthropomorphism, one 
degree further removed from actuality; 
for it rests upon analogies of man-made 
machinery. The latter chapters of this on 
the whole very readable and suggestive 
book rather degenerate, in the present re- 
viewer’s opinion, into a defense of the con- 
ventional Christian theology and Christ- 
ology. 8.5. R. 


Wedlock 


A SHort History or Marrgiace. By Edward 
Westermarck. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

This book is based on the fifth edition 
of the author’s History of Human Mar- 
riage, which contains many discussions 
not included in the briefer book. The 
writer believes that marriage in some 
form existed among our earliest human 
ancestors, and he describes marriage cus- 
toms from the earliest times among many 
primitive peoples. Like most writers who 
have widest acquaintance with the facts 
touching anthropology, he is conservative, 
and wary of accepting interesting and 
dramatic interpretations that less well-in- 
formed students feel no embarrassment 
in hazarding. The book is immensely in- 
forming to people interested in origins of 
the institutions of our civilization. This 
field of investigation appears to be one 
in which origins and history have precious 
little light to throw on our present-day 
problems of marriage and divorce. In- 
creasingly, the formal bond appears to be 
ineffectual unless the inner bond is 
maintained. W. F. G. 
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Himalayan Travels 

Hast OF THH SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON. 
By Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 

The Roosevelt brothers have given us 
an interesting account of their hunting 
trip in Turkestan in search of specimens 
‘for the Field Museum. They penetrated 
the Himalaya Mountains and negotiated 
passes eighteen thousand feet above sea 
level. They braved wintry conditions in 
the early and late parts of the season. 
They had exciting adventures, which are 
narrated in a straightforward way. They 
came across interesting types of people 
in that land which is the meeting-place 
of so many races, and where so many 
ancient stocks survive. We can imagine 
the father of these two Nimrods making 
a thrilling story out of such an expedi- 
tion; yet this book is without such distinc- 
tion as he would have given it, though 
perhaps that is an unfair comparison. 
The book is readable; the alternate au- 
thorship of successive chapters adds in- 
terest. One lays the book down with a 
little more appreciation of the labor and 
danger which characterize the task of 
securing specimens of almost extinct spe- 
cies, and of the capacity of the Roosevelts 
for really strenuous life. 


Government 


Conermss : AN HXPLANATION. By Robert Iuce. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.50. 

This compact study should be in the 
hands of every citizen who takes a keen 
interest in getting the best things done 
in the way of legislation. Those bent on 
getting vicious measures passed are al- 
ready masters of all it contains. It not 
only should be thoroughly digested by all 
national legislators of good will, but it 
should be put into the hands of all state 
legislators, especially those serving their 
first terms. The chapters on “The Genesis 
of a Statute,’ “Laws and Exceptions,” 
“Spending Public Money,’ “Leadership, 
Criticism, and Remedy,” constitute an ad- 
mirable initiation into the aetual work- 
ings of a free government and the con- 
sequent duties of citizenship. Besides 
being informing in a superlative degree, 
it is intensely interesting and quickening. 
It is a study that would have delighted 
Mr. Godkin, and it is a great credit to 
both the author and his Alma Mater. 

W.F.G. 


Guide to Sweden 


A WAYFARER IN SWEDEN. By Frederic Whyte. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

Sweden is off the regular routes of 
tourist travel. Yet, if we are to believe 
Mr. Whyte, it holds attractions second to 
no other country in Hurope; having, in 
addition, a delightful climate throughout 
the year, something neither England nor 
France can claim. The book is really a 
volume of suggestions and advice to pro- 
spective tourists. It describes the best way 
to get to Sweden, tells what certain 
localities are noted for, and contains in- 
formation relative to manner of convey- 
ance, hotel accommodation, and climate. 
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The author supplements this information 
with chapters on the literature, art, his- 
tory, and traits of character of the Swedes. 
There is an entertaining chapter on “Bul- 
strode Whitelocke and his embassy to 
Sweden,” in which the peculiarities of 
Queen Christina are set forth. Queen 
Christina will be remembered for her ab- 
dication of the Swedish crown and her 
abandonment of the Lutheran religion. 
The “Midnight Sun Land,” or Lapland, 
attracts many tourists who wish to see the 
marvel of the disappearance of the sun in 
midsummer. This phenomenon is only one 
of a number of unusual experiences which 
await visitors to Sweden. A score of 
illustrations, many of them original, add 
value to the volume. E. H.C. 


A Scholar’s Contributions 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Ernest D. Burton. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Sixteen papers and addresses by the 
late president of the University of Chi- 
cago, many of which have already been 
published in The Biblical World. Selected 
and edited by Professor Willoughby of 
Chicago, these aim to reveal President 
Burton’s genius as a Christian scholar 
and his ideas as to practical Christianity 
in our modern world. They treat of 
theological education, international ethics, 
and Christian education in the mission 
field. The book is most valuable, perhaps, 
as supplying a fragmentary spiritual bi- 
ography of Dr. Burton, with especially 
interesting addresses upon Christian work 
in China (upon which he was regarded as 
an authority), and his conception of 
America’s relation to that unhappy 
country. POS. Ps 


Shaw 


TRANSLATIONS AND TOMFOOLERIES. By Ber- 
nard Shaw. New York: Brentano’s. $2.25. 

Of course, everything that Bernard Shaw 
publishes has its interest: The lightest 
word of England’s mocking prophet is not 
without weight. Everything he says, or 
writes, makes us sit up and take notice. 
In Translations and Tomfooleries, he has 
brought together what amounts to a collec- 
tion of gleanings from fields already thrice 
harvested. There is one translation, a 


three-act social drama, Jitia’s Atonement, . 


by the Austrian novelist and playwright, 
Siegfried Trebitsch. The other contents of 
the volume consist in a blank verse 
dramatization of Shaw’s novel, Cashel 
Byron’s Profession, and five other trifles, 
all of which have already appeared in 
pamphlet form. These include Press Cut- 
tings, The Music Cure, The Glimpse of 
Reality, and others. None are notable. 
Yet, revealing as they do, their author’s 
gift for infusing even utter nonsense with 
a spark of genius, they have their value 
as contributions to the Shavian philosophy. 
Beyond this, their importance is negligible. 
A.R. H. 


‘Tish Again 
TIsH PLAYS THB GamMp. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
Like many another writer, having made 
a hit with one topic, Mrs. Rinehart is dis- 
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posed to push it hard. Given long life, and 
we see no reason why her Tish stories 
should not, in length, rival Oliver Optic’s 
Young America series, or the famous 
Rollo books. Her Tish, and More Tish, 
having attracted wide publicity, she has 
now written Tish Plays the Game, a group 
of stories in which her elderly heroine 
appears in a succession of novel predica- 
ments. Golf, moving pictures, flying, pro- 
hibition, and spiritism furnish the setting 
for various situations, wherein Tish and 
her two middle-aged pals disport them- 
selves in a manner highly diverting. To 
be sure, the humor at times seems a little 
forced. The author’s effort to be funny 
shows occasional strain, as well as some 
lack of taste. But the pages abound in 
laughs. Many of the incidents recorded 
are genuinely humorous. For the vast 
majority of the reading public that reads 
without much thought, the book is likely 
to add another feather to its author’s 


already much-bedecked headgear. What 
more, then, needs be said? A. R. HL 
More Mystery 
THE DANGERFIELD TALISMAN. By J. J. 


Connington. Boston: Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Among the host of mystery stories which 
abound in every bookshop nowadays, this 
one is likely to attract a throng of readers. 
For it is equal to, perhaps a little above, 
the average. The plot concerns itself with 
the theft of an historic jewel in an ancient 
English country house. Involved in the 
mystery is a family secret contained in a 
chess puzzle whose intricacies are only 
solved after much labor and ingenuity. 
The story is cleverly told, keeping the 
reader guessing well on toward the finish. 
One notable feature is the entire absence 
of police investigation. The criminal is 
discovered, and the knotty problem solved, 
solely through the efforts of a young 
lawyer, who is, fortunately, a guest at the 
time of the trouble. On the whole, an 
interesting yarn, well spun. A. R. H. 


Tales 


CHILDREN’S Storins. By Evaleen Stein. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page € Co. $1.65. 

Billy was scowling over his arithmetic 
problems, biting the end of his, pencil. 
“If you knew how much trouble it was 
to make me,” said the pencil, “you 
wouldn’t be chewing me up like that.” 
“Neither would you be scrawling me all 
over the way you are if you knew how 
long it takes to make a sheet of paper,” 
spoke up the writing-pad. The boy, to 
whom these surprising remarks were ad- 
dressed, looked bewildered and said, “I 
did not know that either of you was much 
bother to make.” There are many Billies 
and Johnnies and grown-ups, too, who 
enjoy the commonplace things of our daily 
life without a thought of the effort in- 
volved in producing them, Evaleen Stein 
in her Children’s Stories presents a wide 
range of information about such things. 
Because she knows how to write for chil- 
dren, she makes these tales entertaining 
as well—a yaluable combination in a book 
of this sort. © E. F. M, 


A Grand March 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It was the first Saturday in March, and 
that warlike month was surely coming in 
like a lion, “with all his might and mane,” 
judging by the roar and bluster of wind 
and snow outdoors. 

Five children were clustered about the 
erackling fire in the Ogden living room; 
but except for Ernest, a visiting cousin, 
the cheery scene was not reflected in the 
young faces. Ernest, fifteen, was natu- 
rally quiet, solemn as an owl in his big- 
rimmed glasses, and usually buried himself 
fathoms deep in a book. 

Lois, fourteen and oldest of the Ogdens, 
was sewing on her Campfire ceremonial 
robe and casting occasional resentful 
glances at the weather. Then there were 
the twins, Patricia and Peter, the one 
popping corn and scowling because she 
could not possibly get over to Betty’s, the 
other blowing a toy mouth-harp, thereby 
teasing Otis Gordon, the seven-year-old 
baby of the household. 

At this point we may as well confide 
that these proper baptismal names will 
never again appear in this story, nor will 
the modifying expression, “baby,” since 
we have no desire to precipitate a scene 
similar to that experienced when you at- 
tempt te put a young wildcat into a gunny 
sack. Needless to say, Otis Gordon, “O. 
G.” hereafter, bitterly resented any refer- 
ence to his humiliating condition as the 
youngest Ogden. 

Well, there they were in that cheery 
room, the pine knots jeering at the wild 
storm, and all five Ogdens, including Rips, 
the Airedale, looking as depressed as if 
they had eaten something that disagreed 
with them. Then Lois suddenly broke 
her needle with an impatient, “Ob, 
bother!” and as a gust of wind rattled 
the boughs of the maple against the house 
with ghostly fingers, she once more 
erupted : 

“What a day! I just wish I could curl 
up in a hole like a woodchuck and never 
‘wake up till March was all gone. It surely 
is the black sheep of the whole year.” 

“Me, too!” exploded Pat fervently, her 
red hair an aura of flame. ‘Horrid old 

-month. It’s forever snowing and blowing 
and keeps us freezing and—sneezing.’’ 
The latter appropriate word was sug- 
gested by plump little O. G. who “Ah- 
chewed !” loudly at that point. 

“March is the bunk,’ commented Pete 
briefly, roughing Rips’ hair the wrong 
way. “Makes me feel like O. G.’s new 
piece for school. Isn’t it funny the way 
Rips always growls when O. G. winds 
up with—‘The big brown bear said— 
woor!” ; 

Here Pete let out such a savage growl 


that, to his delight, Rips sprang up brist- 
ling and looking around for trouble. 
Ordinarily, Rips—Euripides, once on a 
time—was the most peaceable of canines, 
and his sudden attack of “barkitis’” pried 
even Ernest from his book. As if it had 
just occured to him that he was not very 
sociable, the lanky, owl-eyed boy grinned 
amiably, and inquired, “Another war 
declared ?” 

O. G. was flat on his stomach consoling 
Rips, who, with a fooled expression, sub- 
sided on the warm hearth, his face as 
unspeakably sad as ever. Hrnest drew 
nearer the group and the popcorn pan, 
and queried, “Who named the family 
guardian?” 

“Pops,” replied Pat. “I can’t ever re- 
member why. You tell us, Ernie. You 
know nearly everything.” 

Not even a sober “Soph” in high school 
was proof against such flattery. 

“Huripides was a Greek who lived about 
400 B.c. and wrote tragic drama,” said 
Ernest glibly. (The twins exchanged 
lifted eyebrows. Hrnest was simply 
stuffed with dates!) 

“Must have been a sad old bird,” re- 
marked Pete. “I bet he was born -in 
March.” Then as the windows rattled 
like loose teeth, “Honest, it’s enough to 
drive a fellow ‘loco,’ thirty-one days of 
this.” 

Ernest rumpled his thick light hair and 
eyed his cousins with a bewildered Harold 
Lloyd-ish expression. “I say, what’s the 
big grouch against March?’ he demanded. 

Everybody started in to enlighten him 
at once, but Pete won through sheer lung 
power. “Oh, ’cause that’s when every- 
thing bad happens. Last March I had 
measles and Pat had mumps and then 
we swapped. ’Course,’’ he brightened a 
bit, “we had to miss school a lot. And 
year before I fell off a bobsled and busted 
my arm.. And, gee whiz! if I got a job 
with the calendar man, I’d as lief cut 
March clear out!” 

“Yes, and the teacher was trying to 
make us swallow some poetry about March 
that made me sick,” exclaimed Lois. She 
primped her mouth and declaimed in a 
prim voice that sent O. G. rolling over 
with glee: 


“QO March that blusters and March that blows, 
What beauty under your footstep glows! 


And something or other I can’t remember ; 
but it ends up, 


You are the pathway that lead to the rose,” 


Lois sniffed scornfully. “T’ll say the 
pathway’s going to be drifted three feet 
deep by night.” 


“There isn’t a single nice thing about 
March,” Pat spoke defiantly. “I heard 
Pops tell somebody that March was just 
winter’s ap—appendix.” 

“How d’you spell it?” O. G. rose like a 
trout to a fly. He was going through a pe- 
riod of spelling everything novel, and had 
boasted recently that they were to have 
“three-cylinder words” at school. The 
mystery of “appendix” haying been passed 
on to the thirster after knowledge, Ernest 
harked back to the unpopular month which, 
from all symptoms, was eavesdropping and 
speaking loudly and bitterly for itself. 

“Come now! It’s always fair to look at 
both sides of a question,” reminded Ernest 
mildly. He was a dangerous fire-eater in 
a debate. Besides, he had an intense sym- 
pathy for the underdog. “Rally round, 
all! Let’s dig up something for poor old 
March. Throw the searchlight of history 
on it and all that.” 

The twins turned anxious eyes on Lois, 
their one hope in the matter of history. 

“Well,” returned Lois promptly, “I 
visited in Texas last summer, so I happen 
to know the awful siege of the Alamo 
happened in March, 1836.” 

Hrnest stifled a groan. At that moment 
the only event he could lay his tongue to 
was the Boston Massacre. Not a cheerful 
start. The wind shrieked with horrid glee. 


A March Melody 
A thrill of joy, a gleam of blue! 
Is it a bit of ocean? 
A flake of sky of azure hue? 
A violet in motion? 


A “wandering voice,’ a vocal sigh !— 
Is it some heart a-breaking? 

Or angel leaning from the sky, 
The bliss of heaven forsaking? 


A color tone, a rhapsody ! 
Is it a bluebell ringing 
The nuptials of the earth and sky? 
No: ’tis a bluebird singing. 
—filla Gilbert Ives. 


Sentence Sermon 
It is to him who enjoys Nature that 
she ministers—Abram Wyman, 


Pat sailed like a comet in the direction of 
the kitchen, and reappeared with the 
cook’s treasured almanac. 

“Saves time, and, besides, it’s chock-full 
of stat—statics, or something.” She tossed 
it to Ernest, who was instantly ringed 
around with cousins. 

“Statistics,” supplied Lois; and imme- 
diately O. G. piped, ‘How d’you spell it?” 
and time had to be taken out forthwith. - 

Rips alone took no side throughout the 
affair, having no quarrel with the calendar 
so long as it provided him with a warm 
spot, bones, and jolly playmates. 

Lois’ first glance at the almanac gave 
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her the joyous information that the flower 
of blustery March was the timid violet. 

“And spring begins the twenty-first. It 
says so here.” Pat dabbed a convincing 
finger mid-page, while Pete’s quick eye 
caught several bits of news. 

“Ho! they passed an act to found the 
United States Navy in March,” he shrilled 
with small regard for neighboring ears. 
“And West Point was founded four years 
later. 

“Florida was discovered 
observed Ernest complacently. 

“By a real-estate man?’ queried Lois, 
with a glint of mischief. ~~ ~ 

“And the cotton gin was patented—not 
the same year, of course,” pursued Ernest. 
“H’m. Ether was first used in March. 
There’s the Missouri Compromise, and the 
Alaska purchase. The first American 
bank, first United States newspaper”— 

“That means the first newsy yelled 
‘Extry!’ in March,” giggled Pat. ‘And 
oh, I’d forgotten March was named for 
Mars, god of war. No wonder it’s so 
rackety.” 

“And originally it was the first month 
of the year,” said Lois in surprise. ‘Well, 
March is sort of important, after all.” 

‘Mercy, I’d forgotten till this minute,” 
exclaimed Pat; “but when I stopped to see 
Aunt Penelope James day before yesterday, 
she told me her birthday was next Friday, 
and we're all to come over. She asked the 
Jordans and Wilmots, too.” 

“Whoops! That makes it a party!” 
asserted Pete, jubilantly. 

“I’m goin’,’” put in O. G., confidently. 

“Yes, and go to sleep at nine!” scoffed 
Pete. 

“Ha!” jeered O. G., like a fat little 
villain. “Go to sleep at a party? Before 
refreshments? (How’d you spell it?) 
The very idea!” 

Lois wriggled happily as she counted on 
her fingers. ‘With the four Jordans and 
the three Wilmots and us, we can play 
games and have stacks of fun. Oh, do you 
suppose we could make it a costume 
party? I’ve been dying to rig up in that 
old-style stuff Mother brought home from 
Gram’s.” 

“Aunt Pen’ll let us, all right,’ Pat com- 
fortably assured her. “But Monday Pll 
stop and ask, and then we can tell the 
rest.” 

Aunt Pen heartily indorsed the idea as 
pure inspiration, declaring she would don 
hoopskirts and such long-ago garments 
herself. She generously allowed her young 
neighbors to ransack the mysterious 
trunks in her attic, and, to crown it all, 
she invited her cousin ’Zekiel from the 
country. 

He was as fine a fiddler as all three of 
jolly King Cole’s together; and under his 
lusty calling, grown-ups and youngsters, 
in quaint attire, tripped through old-time 
reels and frolicked to the strains of “Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” The old-timers es- 
sayed a minuet, and the small fry pranced 
gayly to “I’ve come to see Miss Jennie 
Jones’; and everyone wound up with a 
riotous scramble of Blindman’s Buff. 
They had a regular old “lasses” taffy pull, 
too, leaving everybody hoarse as to vocal 
efforts and sticky as to fingers. And O. G. 
stayed wide-awake till after the refresh- 
ments, though he curled up on a couch 


in March,” 
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just to rest about eleven—but that’s 
telling. 

March had provided a lull in hostilities, 
giving special attention to a clear night 
and a spangled, starry sky for Aunt Pen’s 
party. Not that anyone thought about 
the weather! Then if Cousin ’Zekiel 
didn’t invite one and all out to the coun- 
try—for if he wasn’t having a birthday 
two weeks from that very day! From 
then on everybody hoped for snow, so that 
they could go out in a wagon sleigh, and 
again March was obliging. 

Before the Ogdens could believe it, 
March was losing his lion’s roar and had 
settled down into a meek lamb of a 
month, “so as not to scare April,” Pat 
privately believed. 

‘Did you ever imagine March could be 
so short, and such loads of fun?” Lois 
demanded of the family on the very eve- 
ning of the thirty-first, as again they 
surrounded the cozy hearthstone. 

Pat and Pete had their red heads to- 
gether plotting tricks for the first of April, 
just around the corner of the night. 

“It was simply grand!” sighed Pat, 
flourishing her most precious adjective. 

Ernest’s solemn eyes twinkled over the 
rim of his book. 

“Then it is the pleasure of this meet- 
ing to cast aside all former prejudice and 
agree that it was one grand March?” he 
queried. 

And the fire snapped gayly at the rous- 
ing affirmative reply that settled all 
doubts of unanimity. 


[All rights reserved] 


Young Orators, Attention! 


The National Oratorical Contest for 1927 
is under way, and probably more than two 
million high school students in the United 
States are already hard at work, choosing 
their subjects and looking up material for 
their orations. Once written, the students 
will learn their orations by heart. About 
the first of April, the first contests, to 
determine the best orator in each high 
school, will be held. } 

To meet the purposes of the contest, the 
United States is divided into seven regions, 
and each region into groups of high schools. 
Each high school group is again divided 
into districts. The chosen orator fr 
each high school will take part in a dis- 
trict contest, to be held not later than 
April 20. <A group contest, to be held not 
later than May 6, will include the winners 
in the district contests. The winner of 
each group contest will enter the regional 
contest, to be held on May 138; and the 
winner of the regional contest will com- 
pete in the finals, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on May 20. The winner in the 
finals will represent the United States in 
the International Oratorical Contest, to be 
held in Washington, D.C., October 14. 

The seven finalists, in the national con- 
test, will each receive a trip to Burope 
next summer, all expenses paid. In addi- 
tion, the winner of the finals will receive 
a silver cup. There are cash and medal 
prizes all along the line, for orators who 
fall short of the highest awards. 

Twenty-nine newspapers, throughout the 
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VERSE 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 
Blowing Bubbles 


A clay pipe, and a foamy bowl 
Of warmed and soapy water, 
Will give delight to every child: 
Hach son or little daughter. 


And if you set them in the sun, 
And let them blow and sputter, 
They’ll be amused for many an hour, 
Nor will they fret or mutter. 


Blue Shadows 


A million cowslips bloomed one day, 
Upon an oozy bog, 

And made a carpet all of gold 

And hid each rank, black log. 


And then, one day, as a surprise, 
Forget-me-nots grew through, 

And edged the golden meadow with 
Quaint shadows, lovely blue. 


country, have the contest in charge. The 
purpose is to increase interest in and 
respect for the Constitution among coming 
citizens. All orations must be about the 
Constitution and its application to the 
problems of to-day. Suggested subjects 
are: The Meaning of the Constitution 
To-day, Washington’s Contribution to the 
Constitution, Lincoln’s’ Contribution to the 
Constitution, Jefferson’s Contribution to 
the Constitution. 

All orations must be the original work 
of the students who wrote them, and must 
not take more than ten minutes to deliver. 
Each oration will be judged one-half for 
eontents and composition, and one-half 
for delivery. 

Newspapers in England, France, Canada, 
Mexico, Japan, and Hawaii are conducting 
national oratorical contests in those coun- 
tries. The winners will take part in the 
International Oratorical Contest to be held 
in Washington, D.C., next October. Last 
year only five countries were represented 
in the finals in the national contest,—the 
United States, England, France, Mexico, 
and Canada. 

Last year, Herbert Wenig, of Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Calif., won both 
the national and the international contests, 


Education and Prosperity 


P, A. Molteno, British lawyer and ship- 
owner, who recently visited the United. 
States, says: 

“Prosperity and progress in the United 
States are not due to chance, but are the 
consequence of the active, energetic char- 
acter‘of the Anglo-Saxon race working over 
a long period in the right direction. Edu- 
cation has played a great part. To-day 
it is claimed that in its institutions of 
higher learning the United States has more 
students than the rest of the world put 
together. Her population is the most 
effective in the world. It is all actively 
engaged in fruitful production, enormously 
intensified by the full use of efficient 
machinery. Her people are enjoying the 
highest real wages in the world.” 
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Next Preaching Mission in Boston 


Unitarians to co-operate in League meetings at First Church, March 13-20 


OSTON, Mass., is to have a Unitarian 

preaching mission. It will be con- 
ducted during the week of March 13-20 in 
the First Church in Boston by the: Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League in co-operation with 
this church and its minister, Dr. Charles 
E. Park, and the ministers and League 
chapters of the Unitarian churches through- 
out Greater Boston. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, who has been preaching for all but 
one of the League’s missions since last 
October, is to give the addresses. 

This co-operative mission is to be held 
in the church that houses two distinctive 
types of Unitarian tradition. One, of the 
original First Church itself, is that of the 
early Puritan, which came to the liberal 
position by untroubled transitions; an- 


other is that of the South Congregational — 


Society, “Dr. Hale’s Church,” organized at 
the outset as a Unitarian church two years 
after the formation of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The merging of these 
two historic congregations took place in 
June, 1925; and the sanctuary of the 
younger church is preserved in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel, under the 
roof of the First Church. 


It is worthy of note also that these 


meetings of avowed missionary intent are 
to be promoted by members of a church 
whose minister in another age declaimed 
against the prevailing evangelistic efforts 
of the day. The earliest definite trend 
toward liberalism in the First Church was 
under the preaching of Charles Chauncey, 
minister from 1727 to 1787, who led the 
opposition to Whitefield and his revivalists 
of the “Great Awakening.” He was one 
of the first ministers in America to 
preach against the doctrine of eternal 
‘punishment. Later this church became 
avowedly Unitarian, during the pastorates 
of John Clarke and William TEmerson, 


father of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Now, the. 


liberalism of Chauncey, Clarke, Emerson, 
Hale, and of other notable Boston leaders 
of Unitarian thought, who are of the tradi- 
tions of the city itself, are to be, after 
their spirit, set forth and reinterpreted 
from this pioneering pulpit in the light of 
newer knowledge. The mission purposes 
not only to make known the liberal gospel, 
' but to stimulate serious thinking and 
earnest action on religion in general. 
Dr. Westwood will give the first of seven 
evening addresses on Sunday, March 13, 
at 8 o’clock, and meetings will be held 
‘thereafter at the same hour on every even- 
ing except Saturday. On the concluding 
Sunday, March 20, Dr. Westwood will 
oecupy the pulpit at the morning service. 
Plans for the meetings include a special 
night in charge of the Young People’s 
Religious Union night on Tuesday, March 
15. On the Friday preceding the mission, 
March 11, laymen of Greater Boston will 
meet Dr. Westwood at a dinner to be 
served at Unity House at 6.30 o’clock. 
Ministers of the Boston churches will 
participate in the services of the mission. 
Kenneth McDougall is administrative vice- 
president of the League, and an Advisory 
Committee for the mission is composed of 


representatives from League chapters of 
the Metropolitan area. 

Dr. Westwood’s topics will be as fol- 
lows: Sunday, March 13, “What My Reli- 
gion has Done for Me—The Testimony of 
a Convert” ; March 14, “‘The Modernist View 
of the Bible—Science and the Scriptures” ; 
March 15, “The Place of Jesus in the Reli- 
gion of To-day”; March 16, “Will Science 
Abolish God?” March 17, “What Must We 
Do to be Saved? The Unitarian answer”; 
March 18, “Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought” ; March 20, “The Coming 
Religion.” At the Sunday morning service 
on March 20, he will preach on “The Sub- 
conscious Mind and Our Daily Iife,” a 
sermon on the new psychology. 

There will be a question-and-answer 
period immediately preceding the address 
at each meeting. For persons who wish to 
consult him on their personal religious 
problems, Dr. Westwood will be at the 
Hale Chapel on Wednesday and Friday 
from 4 to 5.30 o’clock in the afternoon, or 
at other times by appointment. 


Personals 


Among the 386 exhibits of sculpture and 
landscape architecture by New England 
artists recently shown in Boston, Mass., 
were four Indian heads, and a number of 
small models, including plans for a World 
Memorial in Arlington, Mass., done by 
Cyrus Dallin of the Unitarian Chureh in 
Arlington. A writer in The Boston Herald 
says: “Hach has the same fidelity of detail 
which has brought this seulptor world- 
wide fame.” 


Warren Gregory, rated as one of the 
ablest legal minds in California, who died 
at his home in Berkeley on February 12, 
was a member of the Berkeley chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. During 
1916 and 1917 he was with Herbert Hoover 
in Belgium as a member of the Commission 
for Relief in that country. For his war 
services he was decorated as Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French Govy- 
ernment and received the Order of the 
Crown from the King of Belgium. 


George F. Baker, prominent financier of 
New York City and a member of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, has given $100,000 to 
help finance a year-round camp at Lake 
Sebago for employees of a group of New 
York banks and their families. 


The First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, lost one of its older members 
in the death of Mrs. Annie A. Hennessy 
on February 6. For nearly forty years, 
Mrs. Hennessy was one of the devoted 
leading spirits in the chureh and in 
Unity Circle. 


A man may be more decisively the ser- 
vant of God and goodness while doubting 
His existence, and in the anguish of his 
soul erying for light, than while resting 
in a common creed, and coldly serving 
Him.—F’. W. Robertson. 
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Topeka Church’s Work 
Does Not End at Home 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
Unitarian Church of Topeka, Kan., in 
which Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray is com- 
pleting his sixth year of ministry, reports 
were made by the minister, officers of the 
church, and heads of affiliated organiza- 
tions, showing the work of the church to 
be in a healthy condition. 

During the first six months of the year 
1926, the church took entire charge of 
supplying the pulpit of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian), of Salina, 
Kan., and Mr. Gray preached in Salina 
himself a number of times. As a direct 
result of this missionary effort, the Salina 
church entered the Unitarian fellowship 
early in the year. 

Officers and trustees elected were: Presi- 
dent, Judge Frank Doster; vice-president 
J. H. Sawtell; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. C. Gilligan; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Georgia Ober; treasurer, Chester 
Woodward; trustees—T. A. McNeal, Her- 
bert Langsdorf, Mrs. C. W. Shepard, Mrs. 
Guilford Dudley; superintendent of the 
ehurch school, Dr. Grace Keiser. 

Chairmen of standing committees were 
appointed by the new board as follows: 
Finance, Herbert Langsdorf; Membership, 
Mrs. E. C. Gilligan; Publicity and Decora- 
tions, Mrs. Georgia Ober; Music and En- 
tertainment, Mrs. William J. Burns; Hos- 
pitality, Mrs. Homer Foltz; Building and 
Repairs, John Doster; House Committee, 
Miss Myra Clark; Ushers, Don Foster. 


Progress at San Jose, Calif. 


Many new families are coming into the 
First Unitarian. Church of San Jose, 
Calif., where Dr. William I. Lawrance 
recently took charge as minister. The 
chapter of the Laymen’s League is con- 
ducting for the third consecutive year a 
series of lectures by Prof. Edward M. 
Hulme of the history department of Le- 
land Stanford University. The lectures 
are, as usual, creating much comment and 
are attended by hundreds of people. The 
church school is growing. The young 
people are carrying on a regular program. 
On Sunday evenings there is an open 
forum conducted by the chapter. Dr. 
Lawrance has recently spoken in Los 
Gatos, Calif, and has appeared before 
many local organizations. On February 
24, Mrs. Lawrance gave a party for the 
young people. The church gave a recep- 
tion to Dr. and Mrs. Lawrance on Febru- 
ary 11, at which ministers of several other 
churches joined in welcoming the minister 
and his wife to the city. 


“Athletic Fair” at Proctor 


The annual “athletic fair,” the proceeds 
of which largely finance the athletic activi- 
ties of Proctor Academy, was held Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, February 19. 
There was a vaudeville entertainment in 
the evening. Among the guests were 
George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
Mrs. Davis, whose son, Gilman, is attend- 
ing the Academy. 
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Prizes Offered for Posters 
on Theme of “Humane Sunday” 


The pageant prepared for Humane Sun- 
day, on April 3, by Mrs. Isabel Kimball 
Whiting, celebrating the seven-hundredth 
anniversary of the life of Saint Francis of 
Assisi, is now ready at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for use in thé Sunday- 
schools. The recognition of this day in 
Unitarian churches and schools is heartily 
endorsed by Waitstill Sharp, and by other 
members of the Department of. Religious 
Education. ; et - 

A prize contest for the best poster on 
showing kindness to animals and the pro- 
tection of those who cannot speak for them- 
selves is being held at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, All Sunday-school pupils 
are invited to enter the contest. Posters 
must be on cardboard 12x18 inches in 
size, and are to be handed in at Bulfinch 
Place Church, care of*the May Lend-A- 
Hand Club, on or before April 16, and no 
later than April 17 (Haster Sunday). 
Prizes will be awarded at the “Bird Lec- 
ture” on April 28. 


Ysbrand B. Haagsma 


A life of signal and many-sided service 
to the liberal churches came to an end 
with the death of Ysbrand B. Haagsma, 
treasurer of All Souls Church, New York 
City, on February 8. Mr. Haagsma be- 
came a member of All Souls during Dr. 
Slicer’s time. Having thought himself out 
of orthodoxy, he was delighted to find a 
group with whom he could sincerely 
affiliate. 

Later, going to the church at Detroit, 
Mich., he became interested and active in 
its reorganization, in the Y. P. R. U. 
work, and in the Musical Society, in which 
as chairman he was most efficient and 
helpful. Mr. Haagsma removed to Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., in 1914, where, at the request 
of the minister, Rey. Howard A. Pease, 
he organized the Men’s Liberal Club and 
was also made a trustee of the church. 
The influence of the Club was effective 
and was reflected in civic betterment. 
During the Great War, he was called to 
Washington, D.C., in December, 1917, to 
enter the Federal Trade Commission as a 
cost specialist in the Steel Department. 
He took his church letter to Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce of All Souls, and entered the Lay- 
men’s League upon its organization in 
1919. 

After the Armistice, he returned to New 
York City and entered whole-heartedly 
into his work for All Souls. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee which 
successfully raised the church debt. 

Mr. Haagsma was made a deacon of the 
church and was active in the work of the 
Laymen’s League chapter. Later he took 
up his duties as church treasurer, an 
office in which his unusual talents as a 
business analyzer and accountant found 
room for constructive expression. He also 
organized a young people’s society, which 
has grown in numbers and interest. He 
was greatly interested in the religious 
education of the young as being the best 
means of checking crime, and was a mem- 
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ber of the Board of Directors of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. 

Mr. Haagsma will best be remembered 
by the laymen at large for his paper on 
“Church Finance and What Affects It,” 
at the convention at Lenox, Mass., and as 
chairman of the Finance Committee at the 
Centenary meeting at the Town Hall in 
New York City. 

The funeral services, held February 10 
in All Souls Church, and conducted by 
the minister, Dr. Minot Simons, were most 
comforting and inspiring, impressive and 
dignified as befitted the passing of this zeal- 
ous and faithful churchman. His coura- 
geous spirit commanded admiration and 
respect, for he had been told many months 
before his death that he was the victim 
of an incurable disease, yet he continued 
his work right to the end. 

Of him the calendar of All Souls said: 
“The members and friends of All Souls 
Church will ever hold Mr. Haagsma in 
grateful memory. His years of service to 
All Souls have been years of devoted co- 
operation. His unusual talents have been 
given without stint to the affairs of the 
church. Not only the financial but the 
spiritual soundness of the society have 
ever been uppermost in his mind. No 
sacrifice of time or thought was ever con- 
sidered too great. His labors for the 
church have been constant, and to the 
Cause for which the church stands, his 
loyalty was ever deep and heartfelt.” 

Mr. Haagsma is survived by his wife, 
Alvira Phelps Haagsma; a son, Orland 
Haagsma, Lake City, Col.; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Lucy Thomas of Chicago, Ill. 


Beyond Mere Freedom 


“After Freedom, What?’ was the title 
of a sermon which Rev. Lon R. Call 
preached in the First Unitarian Church 
of Louisville, Ky., after he had received 
a personal letter, a portion! of which read 
as follows: fe 

“B. B. has no well-formulated philosophy 
of life to offer, only freedom and an 
honest attitude, and ‘freedom’ is largely 
old stuff. What is wanted are ideas care- 
fully and conscientiously thought out and 
integrated into wholes. I myself quarrel 
at this point with many of the Unitarians. 
Their theory is too often the avoidance 
of theory. I think there is something to 
religion besides being free, besides social 
comradeship—something, too, which is left 
out when we have added the communal 
feeling which comes from helping others. 
One must have beliefs, opinions, affirma- 
tions which he is willing to fight for, 
the spirit of which he must enter into at 
least provisionally. In this day and age, 
such beliefs and opinions must be based 
upon the most careful and conscientious 
generalizations of the available facts, a 
process, of course, which should take a 
good deal of agonizing. But what strikes 
me is that in our Unitarian churches there 
isn’t much occurrence of this agonizing 
which we may call high seriousness. Nor 
is there evidence of great serenity indicat- 
ing that the individual has passed beyond 
such turmoil. Such, to my mind, would 
be the personal experience of religion, far 
above and over and beyond mere freedom.” 
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Plan Forum in Louisville 


The First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing a Sunday Evening Forum for the 
open discussion of questions of public in- 
terest and concern by speakers who are 
recognized authorities in their fields. The 
forum will be under the direction of a 
committee of twelve persons, seven from 
the membership of the church and five 
from the interested public. 


Taunton, Mass.—A new process of weld-. 
ing made it possible to repair the bell in 
the tower of the Unitarian Church which 
was cracked on July 4, forty years ago. 
A special service of rededication of the 
bell was held February 13. 


YiiP) Raw 
Conference Scholarships 


(Travel and Hotel Expenses) 


Awarded by the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society to the 
writers of the 


THREE BEST ESSAYS 


on the subject 


**What Shall the Nations of the 
World Do About Alcohol ?’’ 


ALL ESSAYS MUST BE IN BY APRIL 30, 1927 


For particulars address 


Rey. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, Secretary, 


1§ Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Form and Content of 
Modern Worship 


March 14—Religion as Celebration. 
March 16—Liturgical Form. March 
21—Liturgical Materials. March 23— 
The Esthetics of Structure. 


By Rev. VON OGDEN VOGT, A.M., B.D., 
Minister of the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


and Lecturer on Religion and Fine Aris 
in Chicago Theological Seminary 


On Monday and Wednesday afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 
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For “the Closest Practicable Fellowship” 


Congregationalist and Universalist commissions submit plans 


ONGREGATIONALISTS and  Uni- 

versalists took a step nearer union 
when commissions from both churches 
announced on February 17 through the 
Associated Press their recommendations 
for “the closest practicable fellowship” 
between these two historic denominations. 
This statement is the result of negotiations 
which have been carried on during the 
past year and a half, following overtures 
made to the Universalists by the Congre- 
gationalists at their National Council meet- 
ing in October, 1925. (In the issue of 
February 24 it was erroneously stated that 
the overtures came from the Universalist 
General Convention. The original account 
of the proposals appeared in THE REGISTER 
of November 5, 1925.) It is expected that 
these plans will be acted upon at meetings 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches in May at Omaha, Neb., and of 
the Universalist General Convention in 
October at Hartford, Conn. 

“We believe,” says the joint statement, 
“that the basis of vital Christian unity is 
a common acceptance of Christianity as 
primarily a way of life. Assent to an 
official creed is not essential. Within the 
circle of fellowship created by loyalty to 
the common Master there may exist dif- 
ferences of theological opinion. With that 
primary loyalty affirmed, such differences 
need not separate; rather, indeed, if the 
mind of the Master controls, they may 
enrich the content of faith and experience.” 

Remarking that the Protestant churches 
of America “are learning to work to- 
gether,” the statement continues: 

“The Congregational and Universalist 
Churches are branches of the same parent 
stock. They grew out of the same soil and 
are bearing the same kind of fruit. The 
historic reasons for their separation have 
practically disappeared, and new and 
stronger reasons for union have arisen. In 
statement of faith, in form of worship, in 
organization for work, and in standards of 
life, these two branches of Protestantism 
differ now in no essential respects. They 
ean accordingly begin at once to co-operate 
in the heartiest way. . . . In the judgment 
of the commissions the time has arrived 
for the Congregational and Universalist 
Churehes to seek the closest practicable 
fellowship. 

“Their activities are proceeding already 
along lines closely parallel. They can do 
many things together to advantage which 
they are now doing separately. Wach 
ehurch will be quickened through this free 
fellowship. We therefore recommend: 

“First, that the ministers and representa- 
tives of each denomination be invited to 
sit as corresponding members in the local. 
State, and national associations of the 
other denomination and to participate in 
their deliberations. 

“Second, that the agencies of each de 
nomination in the realms of religious edu 
eation, social service, evangelism, rural! 
church development, and similar problems 
be urged to arrange for joint programs for 
promotion as far as practicable. 

“Third, that in each community where 
churches of both denominations are found 


they be urged to study what they can do 
together with, mutual profit by way of 
union services, the interchange of pulpits, 
and the promotion of common enterprises. 

“Fourth, that there be a mutual inter- 
change of representative speakers at 
national, State, and local gatherings. 

‘Fifth, that the denominational journals 
be urged to make the largest practicable 
interchange of editorials and of printed 
matter of common interest, in order that 
each constituency may be kept fully in- 
formed regarding the other, and of the 
progress made in the direction of closer 
fellowship. : 

“Siath, that in order to secure more 
thoroughly co-ordinated movements, no 
actual steps toward the organie union of 
local Congregational and Universalist 
churches be made without consulting their 
respective commissions.” 


Day of Prayer for Missions 


A world day of prayer for missions will 
be observed to-morrow, March 4, under the 
auspices of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee for Home and Foreign Missions, in 
the erypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
Mass., from 10.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. The 
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speakers will be Mrs. William B. Oliver 
and Mrs. Theodore A, Lee. 


Bequests to Four Churches 


The will of Annie Scott Odell of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., contains bequests to two 
Episcopal churches, and legacies of $200 
each to the Unitarian churches of East- 
port, Me., and Needham, Mass. 

OUPLETS 


Peston B RIDGE 
THEABC MOF BRIDGE ‘WIN RHYME 
By ANNA G. RICHEY 


Fifty Cents 


McElivany Press, 219 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
oe a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiu1am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracuk, Treasurer 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


. . . makes Famous Coffee Makers 


O HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 
if the coffee she buys has lost its 


flavor. 


Any housewife can make good 


coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Tryit. There’s no secret process. Just 


use your own method of making. 


That 


fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


— : ae 
COFFEE 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


f ONE POUND NET 


/ 
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The man who prides 
himself on 
SAYING 
just what he thinks 
should stop and 
THINK 


Meadville Students 
A majority of the students of the Mead- 


“Arbitrate’— 


ville Theological School gathered on 
January 21 to discuss the question of 
the United States Government’s attitude 
toward Mexico and Nicaragua. Under the 
chairmanship of a neutral, i.e., a non- 
citizen, both situations were presented in 
detail, and much discussion followed. It 
was unanimously decided to write letters to 
Senators Wheeler and Borah expressing 
approval of their attitude; to frame reso- 
lutions to be sent to President Coolidge 
and Secretary of State Kellogg urging 
that relations with Mexico should on no 
account be broken off, and that the affairs 
in Nicaragua should immediately be sub- 
mitted to a court of arbitration. It was 
also resolved to write to Congressman 
Morton D. Hull acquainting him of the 
opinion of the majority of the student 
body on these imperative matters of na- 
tional policy. 


New Bible Talks 


(Continued from page 178) 
of Jesus, we find conspicuous 
declaration : 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart; this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
hang all the law and the prophets. 


this 


Here, in love to God and man, Jesus 
epitomizes all true religion. 
Among his other teachings, only second 


to those in importance, are his “Blessed” 


are the “pure in heart,” the “gentle,” 
the “merciful,” the “peacemakers.” and 
those who “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” 


Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done on earth as in heaven. 

Ye shall know the truth, 
shall make you free. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

The “greatest” among you is “he that 
serves.” 

Not everyone that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my father. 

Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

If thou bringest thy gift to the altar and 
there rememberest that thy brother has aught 
against thee, go, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, then come and offer thy gift. 


Of signal merit three great Parables, of 


the Prodigal Son, the Lost Sheep and the 
Good Samaritan. 


and the truth 
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SOCIAL, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 


B, Farnsam SMITH 
Acting President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SouTH- 
WORTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEvEN Park SQuUARB, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE caristian 


UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


Frank L. Locxn, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Prestpent and Vice-PresipENT, 
Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 5 
Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 


Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev Water S, SwisHeEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas: 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
retin pad ¢ Onearihe peer Separate dormitory 
a campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


These are enough, 

The author of this series of Bible Talks 
believes (as do most Unitarians) that it 
is upon these, and such as these, loftiest 
teachings of the Bible—these shining, self- 
evidencing, immortal ethical and spiritual 
utterances found in the Old Testament 


and especially in the New—these best 
parts, and not upon the whole Bible or on 
any of the lower portions of the Bible, 
that Christianity must build, if it is to 
keep the respect of modern men, and exert 
the morally uplifting influence in society 
which the modern world demands. 
(The End) 
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Silver Anniversary at Lancaster, Pa. 


Preaching mission follows services of celebration 


N BVENING of reminiscences, special 

services Sunday morning and evening, 

and a week’s Unitarian preaching mission 

were events in the silver anniversary of the 

Church of Our Father, in Lancaster, Pa., 

celebrated during the last week of January 
and early in February. 

The first event was a congregational 
supper held January 26 in the basement 
of the church. During an evening of 
reminiscences, the older members of the 
congregation related some interesting expe- 
riences of the struggles and joys of the 
early days. Rev. Charles P. Wellman, first 
minister of the Church of Our Father, was 
present and greeted his old friends. Rey. 
John B. W. Day, present minister of the 
church, gave a short talk. 

Special services were held in the church 
Sunday morning and evening, January 30, 
in commemoration of the anniversary. Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach preached the anni- 
yersary sermon in the morning, and Dr. 


Minneapolis Church Buys 
Building for Parish House 


Not long after the First Unitarian Church 
in Minneapolis, Minn., sold its property for 
$150,000, it bought the Women’s Club 
Building for $438,000, leaving a balance of 
more than $100,000 to accumulate interest 
for a building fund. The idea for the 
present is to use the new building for the 
church headquarters, for offices and all 
parish activities, except the Sunday morn- 
ing meetings, which continue in the Gar- 
rick Theater. Congregations now number 
in the neighborhood of 1,500 persons. 

The new parish house, or Unitarian 
Headquarters as it will probably be called, 
fronts on the beautiful Loring Park. It 
will be an admirable location for a church 
building later. The lot contains 9,000 
square feet and is almost entirely covered 
by the present building, with three stories 
and basement, which is well adapted to 
the church’s purposes. It contains a large 
room, sixty by twenty feet, for Alliance 
meetings, teas, card parties, and other 
gatherings; a beautiful ballroom which 
will accommodate fifty or sixty couples 
comfortably, and which is the delight of 
the young people and the younger married 
group; a little theater with well-equipped 
stage and a seating capacity of four hun- 
dred persons, for lectures, plays, and small 
meetings, and dining-room facilities for 
.several hundred people. In addition to all 
this, there are more than a dozen smaller 
rooms to be used as minister’s study, 
chureh offices, library, committee rooms, 
and sewing rooms.» The Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, and Young People’s Club 
are holding their meetings there now, but 
the church does not get full charge of the 
building until April 20. 


Dr. Bradford at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Arthur H. Bradford of Central Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R.I., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel week-day 
Services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, March 8-11. Dr. Bradford received 
his training for the ministry at Yale Uni- 


Frederick R. Griffin, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
spoke at the evening service. Special reli- 
gious music was enjoyed at both services. 

The formal commemoration of twenty- 
five years of Unitarianism in Lancaster 
was followed by a Unitarian preaching 
mission, held at the Church of Our Father, 
February 6-138 inclusive, under the di- 
rection of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, was 
the mission preacher. 

During the mission week, Dr. Westwood 
discussed many phases of the liberal faith 
with his characteristic zeal and with 
clarity of thought. It was very evident 
that the mission succeeded in making many 
thinking people more hospitable to the lib- 
eral faith. 

In commemoration of the anniversary, 
Herman EH. Hoch, member of the Church of 
Our Father, wrote an original poem. 


versity and Union Theological Seminary. 
He was made doctor of divinity at Middle- 
bury College in 1916. Ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in 1909, he served 
churches at Springfield, Mass., and Rut- 
land, Vt., before taking up his work in 
Providence in 1918. He is active in 
national affairs of the Congregational 
Church and a popular preacher at college 
chapels. ; 


Union Lenten Services, Boston 


Union Lenten services in Boston, Mass., 
under the direction of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches began on Ash 
Wednesday, March 2. All services will be 
held in the Old South Meeting-House from 
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12.15 to 12.55 p.m., and on Good Friday 
continuously from noon to 3 P.M. Minis- 
ters of Unitarian Churches occupying the 
pulpit will be Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
of the Community Church in New York 
City, March 7; Rey, Adelbert L. Hudson 
of the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., March 16; Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
of the Second Church in Boston March 24. 


REV. JOHN ROBINSON, 


the Pilgrim Pastor 


Is your name in the genealogy of his descend- 
ants just published by the 
ROBINSON GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 


950 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. ? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home’ for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


Run- 


ADDRESS—“‘‘Slavery, Serfdom and the Land.” 
Traveling expenses only. A. W. LITTLEFIELD, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


WANTED—Summer position as COMPANION or 
TUTOR to children. Normal School graduate. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, C-123. 


Unitarian minister 
37-day tour, $295. 
‘TRAVEL 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. 
eonducting, July-August. 
Motor tours, $7 day up. All expenses. 
GuILD, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. _ 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Oe kee 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


bZ5--—_1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Grorcr G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CuRIsTIAN REGISTER, 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. j 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. : 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


“Ts she intellectual?’ ‘No, I find her 
very intelligent.”—Cincinnati Cynic. 


“Did you ever visit the museum?’ “No. 
It never happened to rain as I passed 
it.’—Toronto Telegram. 


Orator: “And what ‘do we do? We 
pursue the shadow, the bubble bursts, and 
leaves but sackcloth ‘and ashes in our 
empty hands.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


A good thing to remember, 

And a better thing to do, 

Is to work with the construction gang, 
And not the wrecking crew. 


Stout Theatrical Person (engaging 
room) ; “Window’s a bit small. Wouldn’t 
be much use to me in an emergency!” 
Landlady: “‘There ain’t goin’ to be any 
sich emergency! My terms fer actors is 
weekly in advance !’—London Opinion. 


Johnny had been the guest of honor the 
day before at a party to which his little 
chum Tommy had not been invited. After 
hearing all about it, Tommy said to 
Johnny: “Have a good time, Johnny?” 

“Did I!” answered Johnny. “Why, I’m 
not hungry yet !”—Liberty. 


A recent visitor to an Hnglish prison 
discovered among the inmates a man 
whom he knew. This particular prisoner 
had been finally laid by the heels for 
swindling, though for quite a time he had 
cut a large figure in English public life. 
But there he was making sacks. The 
visitor went up to him and said, “Why, 
how do you do, Mr. Bottomley? What 
are you doing—sewing?”’ “No—reap- 
ing.’—New York Times. 


The other day Small Sister came home 
from school proudly flourishing a paper. 
“It’s a composition about Socceratees,” 
she said, handing it to Mother with a 
grand air. “Teacher told us about him 
and then we wrote it. You can read it 
if you want to.’ And Mother read: 
“Socrates was a great man. He was sort 
of a tramp. He told everybody what to 
do and they gave him poison.”—New York 
Sun. 


An official of the Rockefeller Institute 
states that, among hundreds of letters of 
denunciation received by the institution 
during the past year, one was from a man 
in Arkansas who took the view that all 
this modern education is dangerous, and 
that the newfangled practice of grounding 
preachers in Latin and Greek is especially 
pernicious. They ought to be taught Eng- 
lish, he said, adding in conclusion: “If 
English was good enough for Jesus, it’s 
good enough for me.” 


The death of Dr. James Stalker recalls 
a story which John MeNeill used to tell 
of him. When he was appointed Professor 
of Church History at the Free .Church 
College at Aberdeen in 1902, the college 
was very short of students. One morning 
John McNeill met Professor Stalker in 
the street and greeted him with the re- 
mark, “I should not have expected to 
meet you in the street at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. I thought you would be 
busy with your class at this time.” “Yes,” 
replied Dr. Stalker, “I ought to be; but 
my class has got a gumboil.” 


‘THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 


The Christian Register 


PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

"Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SSeS TTT STITT eT eT To 1k 


UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


5 ipa following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


tel 
= 
mm 
= 


mn 
= 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phong = 
Fa B.B. 2680. ‘ o 
fr 


Eros MMMM SMS MNS Me TT SUT 


‘The Charm of Golden-Voiced Chimes 


is within reach of your church, too! ax 
Imagine the rich, musical tones of , 
eagan Tower Chimes 

coming from the belfry of your church—a 

constant inspiration to worship; a golden 


voice eagerly awaited by multitudes every 

day. Write for plan. > 
Standard Sets $6,000 and Up. 

J.C. DEAGAN, Ine., 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — 

ial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address, 
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In this Number 
Editorials s\.- ase <a i) cet eee 
Correspondence 


Secretary Sharp Replies; 
tencies?’ 
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“Liberal Inconsis- 


Wate one 174. 


Original and Selected 


Why Europe Has Swung to the “Right,” by 

R.A Markham)... S02 Sst a fa) Gee 
No New Freedom in Revised Prayer Book, by 

R. ‘Nicol:Cross, Mi. As. 3). "Se sae eee 
Off-Season in the Pyrenees, by Sidney B. Snow 
a er Vigor of the Friends, by Granville 
New Bible Talks: XIV, Where to Find the 

Best in the Bible, by J.T. Sunderland. . . 
Next Preaching Missionin Boston... . 
For “the Closest Practicable Fellowship” . . 1 
Silver Anniversary at Lancaster, Pa. . .. . 


Books of Many Kinds ; 
An Historian Passes; Literal-Minded; Books . 


Our Children \ 
A Grand March, by Daisy D. Stephenson , . 


Verse 


Blowing Bubbles; 
L. T. Tufts . . 


Church Notes:....<' (ct.> 2901 ¢peeceeeee 


Pleasantries sisi, > Ce 


Blue Shadows, by Mary 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREEBT CHURCH, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street,’ just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. Sunday School at 3.00 p.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William E. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day ‘at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘'re- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold H. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bace., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight. 12.15 P.m., 
Holy Communion, 9.30 a.m., Church school at 
King’s Chapel House. 5. p.mM., Vesper Service. 
Week-day services, 12.15 p.m, Monday, Organ 
Recital, Tuesday to Friday, March 8-11, 
preacher: Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, D.D., 
Central Congregational Chureh, Providence, R.1. 


Church school with Kindergarten Class — 


Rev. 
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